
































Bumors of the Dan. 
TAKING HIM DOWN. 


nile a portion of our cavalry was enjoying them- 
in a certain town in Virginia, during the war, 
‘noticed that the gayest of the gay was a young, 
cxome and g dlant captain, who wore good clothes, 
«who had a very “ taking ” way with the fair sex. 
» attentions that were lavished upon this officer 
ed the ire of a private, who was more noted for 
n ¢ humor than good looks, and who had not re- 
lan “invite” or a smile, from a single lady in 
—or a married one either. This individual was 
1 ing dejected and forelorn, with his hands in his 
1. “ts, on the street, where some young ladies 
vec discussing the rare merits of the handsome 
‘ tin, 

“es, ladies,” he broke in, “Captain Bob is a 
ity fine man—no mistake about that. Everybody 

ya | fines Captain Bob.” 
- ** Vo you know him?” asked one of the damsels, 

| “Are you in his company?” 

+; ‘* Jes, ma’am, Um in his company; I come along 
uder take care of Cap’n Bob, bein’ we’re cousins, 


’ 
0 


; © 'To take care of him! What is the matter with 
Can’t he take care of himself?” 
*sagineral thing he kin, ma’am. There aint 
av the matter with him, as I ought to know, for 
‘> as raised together, and both went to the same 
ay-school. It’s a pity ’bout Cap’n Bob.” 
pity! What do you mean? Does he driuk 


«ei 


‘ot he, ma’am. ’Spect he haint teched nothin’ 
gsince he was knee-high. He’s a mighty tine 
overy way, is Cap’n Bob. It’s a pity he has fits, 
its crazy sometimes.” 
ets crazy!” 
es,ma’am. He killed his fust wife, you know, 
»e of his tits, and he was tried for it, but I got on 
» jury, and we brought him in crazy, and hush- 
© matter up.” 
‘as he really been married?” 
~artin, ma’am; but I suppose he’s forgot about 
‘st wife, as well he might, poor fellow, bein’ it’s 
» thing to think about. He haint lived much 
his second wife, havin’ been most of the time in 
mmy sinve he married her, and she never heard 
Vother one, and that’s lucky for her.” 
is second wife! He told us he was a young 
-that he had never been married.” 
‘id Cap’n Bob really say that? I’m afraid he’s 
into one of bis tits agin, and I must look after 
Good evening, ladies.” 
» private turned away, with an extra mournful 
ssion of countenance, and thereafter the hand- 
captain was shunned by the belles of that town. 
as unable to discover the reason of the change 
‘ir feelings, until the detachment went north- 
It is needless to say that he was unmarried, 
-ever had * any fit.” 





AN INDIGNANT MAGISTRATE. 


1e years ago, when Egypt, Illinois, was not so 
1, ntened as at the present time, a rough looking 
was brought betore a county justice on a charge 
«sault and battery. He had beaten sume one 
badly. 
am astonished,” said his honor, “ at your arrest 
cha charge. You have beaten the man horri- 
nd 1 must punish you severely. Why did you 
”” 
!secause,” was the reply, “‘ he provoked me.” 
Vhat did he say?” 
te said, sir, that I was a thief.” 
Wont do sir. Ishall have to fine you heavily.” 
te said 1 was a liar.” 
Yont do—no excuse.” 
* :techarged me with having poisoned my grand- 
ier!” 
~houldn’t have beaten the man so badly.” 
i.e said I was the offspring of a canine species of 
lemale sex.”” 
vot sufficient provocation! Shouldn’t have been 
‘vere. Should have got a warrant. Any other 
se?—must punish severely.” 
es, your honor, he accused me of being a Re- 
Wean.”” 
id he? the scoundrel! Called you—you sir— 
i youa Republican. If you had shot the scoun- 
lead, no jury in the world would have found 
guilty. I dismiss the case.” 
‘oom >— 
MINOR JOKES, 
ou’re an Arab,” said a lover to his sweetheart, 
had been teasing him.—‘An Arab, sir! How 
you?”—* Yes, my love, an Arab-ella” (Arabella 
., the name she bore). 
extravagant blade was told that he resembled 
rodigal. ** No,” replied he, * I never fed swine.” 
. a good reason,” retorted the other; “the devil 
i not trust you with his pigs.” 
Vhat do you think of my parrot?” asked an el- 
lady of a tellow-lodger.—** 1 think it is hatefnl,” 
he unexpected reply.—‘* Why, how can you say 
exclaimed the offended lady.—* Because it is 
ious creature” (screecher). 
1en was a celebrated Confederate general in 
essee like a winter article of ladies’ wear?— 
i he was a worsted Hood. 
onnet without a face is like a grand-stand with- 
Trace, 
» New York ladies are dyeing at a fearful rate. 
air is the object. 
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THE MARRIED BACHELOR: 


—OR,— 


JASON TONKING’S BLUNDER. 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


ETER BULPIN’S country seat 
was called Lillendale. “It was a 
lovely place, laid out in the old 
English style, with a house built 
in the Tudor school of architec- 
ture. He was very proud of it, 
and never so happy as when en- 
tertaining his guests. He kept 
quite an open house, and having 
ample means, was very profuse 
in his hospitality. 

At the present time, his man- 
sion contained, besides his own 
family, but one guest, a fashion- 
able widow, quite young, called 
Mrs. Lesage—an early friend 
and acquaintance of Mrs. Bul- 
pin, though they had not met for quite a number of 
years before this visit. Mr. Bulpin’s family consisted 
of a grown-up son, Valentine by name, and a ward, a 
pretty girl, nearly eighteen, Angeline Wharton. 

By listening to a little conversation between Mr. 
and Mrs. Bulpin, we shall gain sume insight into the 
family history. 

“Don’t be cowardly, Mr. Bulpin,” said Mrs. Bul- 
pin, continuing a conversation which had been pur- 
sued with considerable acidity upon both sides, ‘and 
attack your own son behind his back!” 

“O, I’d attack him often enough to his face,” re- 
turned Mr. Bulpin, “‘ only you wont let me.” 

“You are so unjust to him, and seem only to take 
pleasure in thwarting him.” 

“ Thwarting him! Why, I’ve indulged him in every 
whim! Didn’t he have a tutor at home, instead of 
going to school? Didn’t he prefer Cambridge, be- 
cause I suggested Yale?—and didn’t he go into the 
army, because my heart was set on seeing him a min- 
ister?—and now don’t he go ing and spooning 
about with Angy, because I told him that I should 
particularly object to his marrying her?” 

‘* Marrying her, indeed! He’s not so silly, dear boy 
—he’ll do better than that; besides, you must be 
blind, indeed, if you don’t see there is some one else 
who admires her.” 

“Who's that, pray?” 

“Jason Tonking.” 

“Jason Tonking! 
bachelor!” 

‘*He’s nothing of the sort. You say you expect 
him to-day, as he has accepted your invitation to 
spend a month with us. I'll sound him, and find out 
his sentiments, at any rate, and then perhaps you'll 
leave off persecuting poor, dear Valentine. A better 
son never lived.” 

“Yes, he can coax and wheedle you out of any- 
thing.” 

‘*He’d never stoop to any such meanness as coaxing 
and wheedling.” 

“ Wouldn’the? Pray how did he get the money 
to extricate himself from that last little difficulty?” 

“Mr. Bulpin, young men will be young men. I’m 
sure you need not hold yourself up as a model, for—” 

*Confound it, Mrs. Bulpin—am I never to hear 
the last of your lectures on my past conduct?” 

Mr. Bulpin finished the discussion, by walking 
away, as he generally did, in a high state of indigna- 
tion, leaving his wife master of the ‘‘ position.” In 
the garden he found Angeline, who mollified his feel- 
ings by presenting him with a lovely moss-rose. 

“Thank you, dear,” said Mr. Bulpin; * but you 
are the loveliest flower I know.” And he patted her 
fresh and blooming cheek quite fondly. 








Nonsense, he’s a confirmed 





“That she ig, father,” exclaimed a cheery voice; 
“as I have often told her.” 

Angeline blushed, and ran into the house. Mr. 
Bulpin turned wrathfully towards his son. A splen- 
did-looking fellow he was—tall and erect in carriage, 
with an unmistakable military air—with a bright, 
clear eye, a bronzed visage, and full beard, wearing a 
fatigue cap, carelessly perched on his crispy black 
locks, leaning leisurely against the trunk of a tree, 
smoking a cigar—one of those bold riders who had 
swept down the Shenandoah Valley with glorious 
Sheridan, and who had won his colonel’s eagles before 
Richmond; a “ raider,” who had passed through a 
hundred skirmishes, and returned to his peaceful 
home, “honorably discharged; a reckless, devil- 
may-care fellow on the surface, with an under-cur- 
rent, perhaps, of an honest heart and latent good 
principles, if one could judge by the eye, somewhat 
obscured by the associations of a soldier’s life. 

* You are at it again, are you?” cried Mr. Bulpin. 

“Don’t get excited, dad,” returned Valentine, 
coolly. ‘ You may bring on a fit of apoplexy. Only 
consider how stout you are getting.” 

The apoplexy was Mr. Bulpin’s great bugbear—his 
grandfather had died of it, and he stoodin mortal 
dread of an attack. He was about to respond, in a 
milder key, when his attention was attracted by a 
carriage stopping in front of the house. 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Valentine, throwing away 
the stump of his cigar; ‘“there’s Jason Tonking! 
Look at his turnout—isn’t it stunning?” 

Father and son hastened to receive the visitor—a 
great favorite with both. Valentine opened the gate, 
and Jason drove in, alighted, and grasped a hand of 
each, while the ostler took charge of his horse. 

“Here we are,” he cried, gayly. ‘Come to kill a 
little time for you. Ah, Val,my hero! Haven’t seen 
you since you were mustered out. Come home to re- 
pose on your laurels—eh ?”” 

You could not help liking Jason Tonking—he had 
such a genial, taking way with him. He was the 
beau ideal of a gentleman, in dress and appearance. 
His apparel was faultless, from the patent-leather 
boots, to the unwrinkled kid gloves, that fitted his 
sma!l bands to perfection. It was hard to set the age 
of Jason; he could pass for twenty-five, with those 
who had not known him long, but old friends hinted 
at forty—though the ladies, with whom he was an 
especial favorite, would not believe it. He was rather 
a good-looking man—many nfight have called him 
handsome. He had light, silky hair, mutton-chop 
whiskers, slightly tinged with a reddish hue, a fair 
complexion, quite fresh, and pinkish eyes. Take him 
altogether, he was what romantic young ladies call a 
‘duck of a man!” 

‘Come into the house,” said Mr. Bulpin. 
got acharming widow here. I want to introduce you 
toher. Take care of your heart—I think she can 
conquer the unconquerable.” 

**Nonsense!”’ said Jason; but he took off his hat, 
and ran his fingers through his well-oiled locks, as he 
followed Mr. Bulpin into the house. 

They found the ladies in the front parlor. They 
had seen his carriage stop, and were prepared for 
him. Mrs. Bulpin and Angeline greeted him as an 
old friend, and then Mrs. Bulpin presented him to 
Mrs. Lesage—a rather small woman, with a pale and 
intellectual face, splendid black hair, curling in natu- 
ral ringlets, and a sharp, gray eye. The silk of her 
heavy moire antique rustled as she advanced to meet 
him, and when she came from the shade of the win- 
dow-curtain, and he saw her features, his eyes dilat- 
ed, and a look of blank astonishment spread over his 
face. 

“Is it possible?” he stammered. 

“To be sure it is. It’s me—don’t look so astonish- 
ed.” This was said quite sharply. ‘You did not 
expect to find me here, did you? Mrs. Bulpin, you 
thought you were going to add a new friend to my 
list, but Mr. Tonking and I are quite old acquain- 
tances. He did not know me under the name of Mrs. 
Lesage—that accounts for his surprise.” 

“ Knew you before you were married?” 


“T have | 





“Precisely. I would not say I knew him, because 
I wanted to take him by surprise. A good joke, 
wasn’t it? Ha, ha, ha!” 

Mrs. Lesage laughed merrily, not to say a little 
spitefully, and they all joined in, Jason being quite 
vociferous in his mirth—so much so that a close ob- 
server might have imagined his gayety to have been 
forced. However, it created no observance in that 
circle. He soon recovered his equanimity, and the 
conversation became general and lively. 

In the course of the day, Jason contrived to obtain 
a private interview with Mrs. Lesage. She had 
strolled out in the garden, with a book in her hand, 
ostensibly to read. She took a seat in the grape-arbor, 
and he, as she had expected, followed, and placed 
himself beside her. 

“Certainly, this looks like destiny,” said Mrs. 
Lesage. 

“Destiny!” ejaculated Jason Tonking; ‘‘ of course 
it is—there’s no escaping it. Well, what’s to be done 
—shall I go off, summoned by telegraph, to see an 
uncle from whom I’ve great expectations, or will you 
discover that the place don’t agree with you?” 

“T don’t mean toattempt to control your actions, but 
I am going to remain where I am for a week. I can’t 
see why this meeting should put us out; it is by no 
means a novel situation; for the first year after our 
separation, we were always crossing each other’s 
paths.” 

“JT am sure through no fault of mine.” 

“Whose fault was it, then? I took to travelling, 
asthe surest way of avoiding you, knowing what a 
confirmed stay-at-home you were.” 

‘¢T was forced to travel when you left me, in order 
to distract my thoughts.” 

“Having me no longer to distract with your whims 
and fancies.” 

“My dear Matilda—I mean Mrs. Lesage—let us 
not refer to the past. May I venture to inquire why 
you changed your name?” 

*¢ How could I go about as your widow, when every 
one knows you to be alive, besides the bore of being 
asked, ‘Are you Mrs. Tonking, of Ilchester?’ Was I 
not always meeting you? Why, our luggage was put 
in the same room in Wilmington.” 

“ Very true; it was awkward, certainly, and I think 
you have acted wisely. Your plan of action, then, 
under existing circumstances, is to maintain your po- 
sition. Very well, I will maintain mine. We are 
merely acquaint , and sol ly pledge ourselves 
not to divulge our secret?” 

“ By all means.” 

“ Widowhood seems to agree with you, as well as 
bachelor-life does with me. What truly sensible peo- 
ple we haye shown ourselves to be.” 

“Yes; I flatter myself I displayed no small degree 
of worldly wisdom, when I suggested our separation.” 

“You suggested it—I like that. Why, I insisted 
on it! Don’t you remember the dispute we had, 
about whether the breakfast-room was to be paper or 
chintz?” 

“Pray, sir, don’t remind me of the outrage on a 
woman’s feelings of which you were guilty—when 
you wished me to have the drawing-room amber, 
when I had selected blue.” 

“I'm sure it was about the breakfast-room we dif- 
fered, but 1’ll throw the drawing-room in if you like. 
I know you drove me from the house, and that [ 
wrote you a note expressive of the wish that we 
might never meet again.” 

Mr. Tonking arose to his feet in some excitement, 
in which action he was imitated by the lady. 

“TI beg your pardon: I went down to Cape May, 
with my dear Aunt Worriall, and sent you a note to 
say that, as far as I was concerned, you might break 
up our establishment.” 

“I took you at your word, and sold everything.” 

“You had not the delicacy of feeling even to re- 
serve our wedding presents.” 

“TI did not wish to be reminded of the blight of my 
existence. I had done all I could to make you happy, 
and had failed.” 

‘You certainly failed. Is it possible that you can 








forget how youz impetuosity and blundering caused 
me increasing discomfort? Why, you married me 
before I knew where I was, and separated from me in 
a still greater hurry.” 

“My impetuosity? I’m the coolest man alive! 
Blundering, indeed! Why, every one but you relies 
upon my judgment.” 

“Pray, how much mischief have you done, with 
your hasty conclusions and thoughtless acts? Didn’t 
you break off more marriages, and give rise to more 
talse reports— unintentionally, I admit—than any 
other man in society?” 

“ How can I help other people being fools? They 
either tell me half their stories, or make some blun- 
der which misleads me; you yourself were the cause 
of nearly all the difficulties, by telling me only part 
of what you heard.” 

“Mr. Tonking, allow me to observe we are tread- 
ing on dangerous ground. We are separated—I am 
happy, 80 are you—we will not make ourselves the 
talk of this place, therefore, not a word. A week is 
a short time for us to practise the self-denial of meet- 
ing and not quarrelling; so let us be friends—exter- 
nally, at any rate, and forget we were ever man and 
wife. Good-morning, Mr. Tonking; I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you at dinner-time.” 

She dropped him a low courtesy, and gracefully 
retired. 

“Gad, she’s a wonder!” mused Jason Tonking, 
gazing after the retreating form of his wife. ‘To 
think of our meeting in this manner, after being sep- 
arated for more than three years. Well, this is the 
end of a love-match. How 1 doted on her from our 
first meeting till we were married—it was only ten 
days, to be sure; we were no sooner man and wife, 
than we discovered that we hadn’t a taste or senti- 
ment in common. I love the country, she detests it— 
will be in the city all the season, five parties a night, 
to say nothing of the opera. When that was over, I 
naturally hoped for quiet; but no, her only tuste was 
for fashionable life at Saratoga, Long Branch, Cape 
May, and other delectable watering-places, where the 
principal ingredients are dirty sand, bad champagne, 
high prices, stived-up rooms, surf bathing, and 
‘shoddy’ aristocracy! Then we never could agree 
where to reside, or even to having a window open or 
shut. At last we came to an open rupture, and part- 
ed; it was but to meet again, fur wherever I went, I 
was sure to fall in with her. I do believe if I went 
up into the Washington Monument, she’d be there; 
and if I went down inte a diving-bell, she’d be the 
other passenger. Once I found myself tete-a-tete with 
her in a railroad car; but as she read perseveringly, 
and I slept, we got on very well to the next station, 
where I immediately ‘changed my base.’ 1 was in- 
troduced to her as a partner at the Prince of Wales’ 
ball, and we met twice on the Jersey ferry-boat; sol 
gave up travelling, and settled down; and now that 
I have ventured forth from my secure retreat, to visit 
an old friend, and have a quiet bit of rustication, 
here's my wife again! ‘Vell, what’s tobe done? I 
suppose she’s right. We had better fight it out—re- 
treat on either side, would only excite suspicion.” 

After this long train of reflection, Mr. Tonking was 
moving slowly towards the house, when he encoun- 
tered Mrs. Bulpin. 

“My dear Mr. Tonking,” she cried, “ I am so glad 
to find you alone, for I want'to talk to you about a 
little scheme 1 have in my head.” 

“I’m all attention,” returned Jason, suavely. 

“JT am rather in a little bit of difficulty about 
Valentine.” 

“ What—that boy again inascrape? He’s incor- 
rigible.” 

* Well, no—not in a scrape; but I am rather puz- 
zled with respect to him and his Cousin Angeline. T 
don’t quite see my way clear in that quarter, and I’m 
naturally anxicus.” 

** Yes—yes; I see.” 

“The truth is, Mr. Bulpin has a very strong objec- 
tion to Angeline as a daughter-in-law, because he 
thinks the world will say he planned the marriage, in 
order to get Angeline’s money into his family.” 
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“Angeline has money, then?” 

“Why, you knew that, didn’t you?” 

“ Never heard of it till now.” 

‘* Her father left her fifty thousand dollars; and as 
Mr. Bulpin is her guardian, and one of her trustees, 
that is the reason he sets his face against this match. 
As for me—” 

“T understand,” interrupted Jason. And this was 
the way he understood it: The prudent mother wish- 
ed to bring the match about, without seeming to 
have any hand in it. 

“ Now, seriously,” pursued Mrs. Bulpin, “what is 
your opinion of Angeline? That is what [ want to 
know.” 

“Charming girl!” returned Jason, with fervor. “I 
quite love her.” 

She knew he did, and so she had told the incredu- 


lous Mr. Bulpin, and now she felt the satisfaction of 


knowing she was right. 

“Don’t you think she will make a capital wife?” 
she continued. 

“ First-rate—and such a fortune! Is it settled on 
herself?” 

Mrs. Bulpin thought he seemed rather keen after 
the money, but she hastened to re-assure him, by 
saying: 

“‘Yes; but that could be arranged. I’ve no doubt 
part would be paid over to her husband.” 

“Then I'll soon manageit. Consider it as a settled 
point, as far as lam concerned. I quite understand 
the delicacy of your position.” 

“A thousand thanks; but, my dear Mr. Tonking, 
will you let me sayI hope there may be no long 
courtship; I do hate that sort of thing.” - 

“So do 1; I always like to strike while the iron is 
hot. Two people mooning and spooning about, wish- 
ing everybody else anywhere out of their way; and 
such a bore when you come on them suddenly, it’s so 
deuced awkward. I’m sure I’m the last man to en- 
courage any such folly—sharp’s the word.” 

“T know that I may leave everything to your taste 
and judgment. There’s Valentine coming; I’ll not 
meet him just yet; he must not think I’ve had any 
hand in the affair—so good-by.” 

Taking this as a hint, Jason left the arbor, to meet 
Valentine, giving Mrs. Bulpin the opportunity to 
withdraw into the house undiscovered. 

“My dear friend,” cried Valentine, “ congratulate 
me—I know you will—I’ve just told my love to dear 
Angeline, and she has accepted me.” 

“She has! Well, you are acool hand. What will 
your respectable parents say?” 

O, I expect all sorts of opposition, but must out- 
live that. Angeline will be of age in six months, and 
we will then marry in spite of guardians.” 

You will, will you? Then you area nice willful 
pair. What do you mean by enticing a pretty girl 
into wedlock? I’m ashamed of you!” 

* But, my dear Jason, I’m sure I may rely on your 
good offices with my parents.” 

“That you may, I can tell you; as far as your 
mother goes, you are all right there.” 

* You don’t mean it? Why, she has been pester- 
ing me to death about the wealthy Miss Jones, the 
butcher’s daughter.” 

**She’s not serious. Miss Jones! Why, she’s older 
than you are, and has a face like a horse.” 

“She has such an amiable disposition, my mother 
says, and two hundred thousand dollars.” 

“‘Nonsense! your mother wishes you to marry An- 
geline. Now, I know it—don’t interrupt me—so 
you’ve nothing to do but get married as fast as you 
can.” 

No! you are not serious?” 

“Tam. Your mother has told me all about it, in 
confidence—not a word—your father would make a 
show of displeasure, to save appearances; so my ad- 
vice is, that you go off quietly, and get married on 
the sly—don’t interrupt me, my boy—I’ll manage it 
all with your parents. You wont betray me?” 

* Betray you! What do you mean?” 

** Why, don’t say I told you. The truth is, that 
both your parents wish the match. They can’t say 
so, and I’ve undertaken to manage the affair.” 

“Angeline will never consent to an elopement.” 

* Leave her to me; I’ll talk to her. Consider it a 
settled thing—at any rate with your father and 
mother.” 

** Well, if you were not so positive, 1 should say 
you were mistaken.” 

** Mistaken, indeed! I’m never mistaken; I never 
made a mistake in my life. I’m sharp, but sure!” 

“Tf that is the case, I’ll go and find Angeline, and 
tell her my news.” 

Time passed on very pleasantly at Lillendale. A 
new-comer was added to the number of guests—a 
college chum and brother-officer of Valentine, a 
rather good-looking young fellow, Henry Maxwell by 
name. He took quite a fancy to Mrs. Lesage. 

Why, what has become of everybody?” exclaimed 
that lady, one pleasant afternoon, as she found Mr. 
Bulpin alone on the verandah. 

“This is Liberty Hall,” returned he; “ every one 
does as be pleases here. How do you like Mr. Ton- 
king? Isn’t he a nice fellow?” 

‘Very agreeable. A bachelor, isn’t he?” 

“TI don’t exactly know. Mrs. Bulpin fancies that 
he has been married, though he never alludes to the 
subject. She has an idea that he married some old 
dragon for money.” 

‘Then Mrs. Bulpin is wrong, for he did nothing of 
the sort.’” 

“Then you knew his late wife?” 

“T said nothing of the kind; I only was sure Mr. 
Tonking would be incapable of anything so contempt- 
ible as marrying an old dragon for her money.” 








“Bravo! I’m glad you take his part. Well, be- 
tween you and me,I think heis getting out of his 
bachelor ways.” 

“Indeed! How?” 

** Look there—in the garden—what do you see?” 

“Mr. Tonking walking with Miss Wharton.” 

“Yes; and talking very earnestly, too, pleading 
his cause very ardently; at least, so Mrs. Bulpin 
says.” 

Mrs. Lesage looked uneasy, and fidgeted about a 
little. 

“ He’s talking to her,” she said, “ but not making 
love.” Though she could not see what business he 
had to be talking to her atall. ‘ No, no; Mr. Ton- 
king has too matured a taste to be caught bya pretty 
school girl.” 

* That’s what I tell Mrs. Bulpin—she’s such a wo- 
man; she’s set her heart on it, and so she’s been at 
him, till he’s consented to the arrangement.” 

“ What arrangement?” 

“ Why, his marriage.” 

“His marriage! With whom?” 

‘** It’s quite a secret, but I don’t mind telling you: 
with Angeline.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Mrs. Lesage, sharply. ‘TI tell 
you it’s impossible, it can’t be done! You don’t know 
what you are talking about! I'll not allow it!” 

Mr. Bulpin, perceiving her emotion, came to the 
natural conclusion that she had set her cap for Mr. 
Tonking, and her jealousy had been roused by his 
communication. He imagined that he had gotten 
into a scrape.” 

“Well,” he hastened to say, “at any rate, don’t 
saya word! The fact is, Mrs, Bulpin and I thought 
it would be a good match.” 

“A good match, indeed! Depend on it, Mr. Ton- 
king will never venture on such a step—though there 
is no saying what men will do, now-a-days.” 

“T certainly should like to see him married to An- 
geline, but think he would find a more suitable match 
in Mrs. Lesage,” responded Mr. Bulpin, gallantly. 

“Pray, don’t mix me up in any way with Mr. 
Tonking.” 

“Certainly not.” A nod was as good as a wink to 
Mr. Bulpin. ‘1’m sure I’d no idea—I should have 
been delighted to have seen my friend so blessed,” 

‘ Blessed with whom?” 

“With you. I’m sure he admires you very 
much.” 

“My dear Bulpin, pray don’t let that thought enter 
your head. Mr. Tonking and I must ever be to each 
other what we are; my destiny is fixed—I have no 
longer a hand or a heart to give. I regret to say, that 
a letter received to-day will oblige me to shorten my 
visit to you.” 

** 1 hope not.” 

*“T am sorry to leave, but I have some important 
business with my lawyer in the city, that demands 
my presence.” 

“Indeed!” 

He thought that sounded very odd. 

“Should the opportunity present itself, I should be 
obliged if you would let Mr. Tonking know my sen- 
timents respecting him.” 

Mrs. Lesage withdrew into the house, in quite a 
flurried state, and relieved her feelings by commenc- 
ing a flirtation with Maxwell. Mr. Bulpin considered 
her a charming woman, who knew her way about; 
but that Jason Tonking was a bit ofaflirt. He must 
talk to him; and, as luck would have it, along came 
Mr. Jason Tonking, looking serenely happy, with the 
consciousness of his efforts to make other people so, 
and a red rose in his button-hole. 

“ Halloo, Bulpin!’’ he cried. ‘‘ What, alone? Well, 
I think we’ve had a pleasant afternoon.” 

“Charming! How could it be otherwise, in such a 
spot, with such company? Come, I want to talk to 
you alittle about Angeline.” 

“T’m all attention.” 

“You quite understand my sentiments respecting 
her marriage?” 

‘An old fox,” thought Jason; ‘he’s at the same 
game as his wife.”” He considered it funny. 

“For certain reasons, I’ve a particular wish not to 
be mixed up in the affair. The fact is, that were I to 
interfere about it, I should appear to be behaving 
unhandsomely to my co-trustee, who is anxious that 
his cub of a son should marry her. So, you see, I 
want to be able to say that I know nothing about the 
matter.” 

“Yes, yes—I quite understand; if Angeline wishes 
to marry, you would not withhold your approbation, 
but do not wish to be consulted?” 

“Precisely. Let Mrs. Bulpin conduct the whole 
affair; I wish to know nothing about it. My co- 
trustee will be displeased; but, really, his son is such 
a lout, I couldn’t bear to see the dear girl so sacri- 
ficed. He only cares for her money.” 

“The deuce take him—he shan’t have her! Ill 
take care of that.” 

“T know you will—I’m delighted; but, I say, old 
fellow, I must tell you that I thought you a little too 
sweet on the fair widow.” 

“ What widow?” asked Jason, surprised. 

“That’s a good one! Why, Mrs. Lesage. But you 
don’t stand any chance there, I can tell you—she’s 
booked.” 

* Booked !”’ reiterated Jason, who seemed very dull 
of comprehension. ‘‘ Who’s booked?” 

““Why, Mrs. Lesage.” 

“ What on earth do you mean?” 

‘““Why, 1 mean that Mrs. Lesage is going to be 
married again; I’m certain of it.” 

Jason looked perfectly astonished at the intelligence. 

“The deuce she is! But who told you, and what’s 
your authority?” 





“The best possible—Mrs. Lesage, herself.” 

“The devil! This is a pretty go.” 

* You seem taken aback.” 

“Dol? Odear, no. But how came you to be ad- 
mitted into her confidence upon the subject?” 

‘Why, the truth is, I rather joked her about your 
attentions.” 

“ What did she say?” asked Jason, eagerly. 

Was up in a moment, and said that her mind was 
made up; and, in tact, seemed to have very strong 
feeling on the subject.” 

“An aversion to me—eh?” 

* T don’t say that, exactly. She says her plans are 
fixed for life—that she has given her hand and heart. 
Between ourselves, I suspect—”’ 

* What do you suspect?” 

“That our fair widow is only a widow bewitched.” 

“What do you mean?” 

** Why, she talks about having important business 
with her lawyer in town. Now what can that be, 
but a divorce affair?” 

Mr. Tonking looked very glum, 

** Nodoubt you’re right ; she’s getting up adivorce.” 

“ Well, at any rate, that’s no affair of ours—dismiss 
her from your mind. I must be off. I say, be less 
attentive to Mrs. Lesage, or you’ll get yourself talked 
about, and that would be awkward, under your cir- 
cumstances. Good-by, for the present.” 

Mr. Bulpin hurried away, under the impression 
that he had managed that affair very nicely. He left 
Mr. Tonking in a state of utter bewilderment. Un- 
der his circumstances, what could he mean by that? 
Had she told him their real position, and taken him 
into her confidence, that he might break the matter 
of the divorce to him? It could not be possible. He 
determined to have an interview with Mrs. Lesage, 
and satisfy his doubts. It was not until the next day, 
that he found an opportunity. Then he was fortunate 
enough to find her alone in the drawing-room. She 
started at his entrance, he came in 80 abruptly. 

“Mr. Tonking,” she exclaimed, “how you made 
me jump. I did not expect to see you here.” 

“T dare say not,’ he returned, quite brusquely, 
“and wish me further, no doubt; but Iam not so 
easily bamboozled as you think,” 

* Who wishes to bamboozle you, as you so elegantly 
express it?” 

“T’ve no time for being elegant; I must be plain 
and straightforward with you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mean? That your conduct is disgraceful—that 
you are not only ruining your fair fame, but compro- 
mising me.” 

“1 must say this comes well from you, who have 
abandoned me in the most heartless way.” 

*T deny it; you forsook me. No, no; you’ll not 
get your divorce, on the grounds of desertion.” 
~ “ Get my divorce, indeed! Your behaviour would 
puzzle me, if I did not know your plans. I had in- 
tended to have quitted this roof, without deigning to 
notice your conduct, and meant to have denounced 
you by letter to Mr. Bulpin, I will thwart your 
designs.” 

** What designs?” 

“What designs! Before I answer that question, 
let me hear what there isin my way of proceeding 
that so highly incenses you?” 

“You ask that, do you? Well, then, I’m disgusted 
at your behaviour with Maxwell.” 

“My behaviour with Mr. Maxwell!” She was 
pleased to find that her little flirtation had aroused 
his jealousy, as it proved that he still cared some- 
thing for her. ‘ You are dreaming!” 

“© dear, no. I have watched you both. I over- 
heard you speak of me disparagingly ; others have re- 
marked your conduct with him, likewise, and we all 
agree that it’s disgraceful.” 

** Who dares insinuate anything against me?” 

“Tnsinuate! I like that. I don’t insinuate; I bring 
a direct charge.” 

*T’ve no patience with your folly. This is but a 
miserable attempt to further your designs upon that 
poor young girl.” 

“My designs on what,young girl?” 

“Angeline Wharton, whom you are about to marry, 
when you’ve got rid of me. This is base, indeed!” 

“T marry Angeline Wharton! Who told you I was 
going to marry her?” 

“Mr. Bulpin.” 

“ Then he’s a—” 

“Spare your invectives, sir; if there is nothing be- 
tween you and Miss Wharton, pray, why were you 
talking to her so earnestly in the garden yesterday? 
I saw you!” 

“Saw me! Of course youdid. What a blunder- 
ing old fool that Bulpin is. Well, then, I was—I 
don’t mind telling you, though it’s a secret—I was 
arranging her marriage with Valentine.” 

“You were? CanI1 believe you?” 

** Did you ever find me guilty of falsehood?” 

“Never. But why should I believe you, when you 
will not take my word as to my conduct with Mr. 
Maxwell?” 

“You were flirting with him, and you know it.” 

“T confess it; but it was innocent enough—merely 
to revenge myself for your supposed flirtation with 
Angeline.” 

** Tt’s dangerous playing with edged tools, my dear.” 

*“Not when you know how to handle them, my 
love. Do you doubt me?” 

“No, It’s all right with me; but howcan you 
clear yourself with others? Your fair fame is com- 
promised by your equivocal position.” 

“Can you not clear it up, by stating truth re- 
specting me ?—at least, when I’ve left the house—not 
before.”” 


“What! tell them you are my wife, when they 
know you hate and despise me, and are going in for 
a divorce?” 

Mrs. Lesage looked astonished. 

* Going in for a divorce? Who says 80?” 

“Why, Mr. Bulpin; and he said, moreover, that 
you had told him to tell me.” 

Mrs. Lesage looked vexed. 

“I believe thers must be something in the air of 
this place that produces insanity! What could have 
induced Mr. Bulpin to fancy such a thing?” 

“You told him you had business at your lawyer’s 
in the city. What is it?” 

“So I have—to prove my Aunt Worriall’s will.” 

“Is that all?” Jason felt quite relieved. ‘ How, 
then, am I to act in order to clear up this affair? I 
must tell them the truth.” 

** On the whole, I think it would be as well. I see 
no other way out of this difficulty; but wait until I 
am gone.” 

‘Matilda, you have made up your mind to go?” 

“Why, yes, Jason; I don’t very well see how I can 
avoid it.” 

“My dear, I have just made a very important 
discovery.” 

“* What is it?” 

“Your jealousy was excited by seeing me in con- 
versation with Miss Wharton, and my jealousy was 
aroused by your flirtation with Maxwell; that proves 
that we are not so indifferent to each other as we 
imagined. Perhaps our separation was not such a 
wise proceeding, after all. Fateseems determined to 
bring us constantly together; suppose we accept our 
destiny, and reconstruct our union.” 

“With all my heart! I freely confess I have never 
known a moment’s true happiness since we parted.” 
“And I have been the most miserable dog alive!” 


At this critical moment, they were disturbed by 
loud voices on the verandah; there was, evidently, a 
domestic dissension in the Bulpin family. They 
stepped to the window, which opened on the veran- 
dah, and there beheld Mr. and Mrs. Bulpin, Valen- 
tine and Angeline. 

“I know you both wish me to marry Angeline,” 
exclaimed Valentine. 

‘Marry Angeline!” exclaimed both his parents, in 
chorus. 

“Who told you so?” continued Mr. Bulpin. 

“Tonking, of course; he said that both you and 
my mother wished it.” 

“IT never did,” returned Mrs. Bulpin, indignantly. 
“ What effrontery—it’s false, sir.” 

“He said that, as you did not wish to appear to 
have a hand in it, [’d better run away with her; and 
I'd have done it like a bird, only Angy wouldn’t hear 
of such a thing.” 

“ Wouldn’t she, though?” asked Mr. Bulpin. 

“You don’t think, my dear uncle,” said Angeline, 
“I would requite your kindness by such an act of 
disrespect ?”’ 

“I’m sure you wouldn’t; do you think she would, 
my dear?” 

“Certainly not; but really, this Mr. Tonking— 
what a viper he is!” 

“No, no,” expostulated Valentine; ‘I’m sure he 
misunderstood yon; he’s a noble fellow.” 

Jason thought it high time to interfere; so he 
stepped through the window, upon the verandah, 
saying: 

“What appears to be the difficulty, my good 
people?” 

* lve a pretty crow to pluck with you,” cried Mrs, 
Bulpin. 

* Pluck away, then.” 

“T accuse you of deliberate falsehood.” Mrs. Bul- 
pin was enraged. 

“No, my love,” interposed Bulpin, “ not falsehood ; 
I'll not believe that. Jason, did you really misun- 
derstand Mrs. Bulpin, inthe matter of Valentine and 
Angy?” 

‘*Misunderstand her? Certainly not! She asked 
me to arrange a match between them, and so did 
you.” 

*“T never said a word,” cried Mrs. Bulpin. “I'll 
never believe—” 

Her husband interrupted her. 

“You must not impugn our friend’s veracity, my 
dear; besides, I’ve changed my mind on the matter, 
and am resolved to consent to the marriage. Valen- 
tine, my boy, you can have her.” 

“Thank you, dad; I’m glad you consented, as it 
would have annoyed me to marry against your wish- 
es, as I certainly should have done.” 

“Tf you could have got my consent,” cried Ange- 
line, archly. ; ‘ 

“There,” exclaimed Jason, triumphantly, “that 
is the way you wanted things all along, and yet 
you pretend that I misunderstood you. How could 
Imarry Angeline? I’ve got a wife already.” 

“You?” everybody, astonished. 

Exactly. You thought I was a bachelor, but 
I’m married, for all that. I might say, a married 
bachelor !—and here’s my wife—permit me, this lady, 
whom you have known as Mrs. Lesaye, is Mrs. Jason 
Tonking, bone of my bone, etc.” 

There was another burst of astonishment. 

‘‘And now the curtain falls on our comedy. We 
quarrelled and separated—saw the folly of our con- 
duct, and have re-united. Here’s to our union—long 
may it wave!” 

Mr. Tonking kissed his wife, and Valentine kissed 
Angeline. They had a grand wedding in a fortnight, 
and everybody was happy. Mr. and Mrs. Tonking 
reside at their country seat of Ilchester, in peace 
| and unanimity, and both are cured of their roving 
| propensities. 
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BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 





A TOUGH BEAR—STORY. 


“As you are aware, I spent several years in Cali- 
fornia, soon after the first discovery of gold,” said a 
man to me whom I met on a Mississippi steamboat, 
and with whom I fell into conversation. He had pre- 
viously spoken of his Pacific residence, and referred 
to that previous conversation in this introductory 
sentence. It was late at night, and most of the pas- 
sengers had retired, but as we were to stop at Lake 
City, which point we hoped to reach in a couple of 
hours, we thought it better to remain sitting in the 
saloon, than be awakened as soon as we should have 
fallen asleep. The man was a stranger to me, except 
the little acquaintance I formed with him on the 
river. He was a tall, spare man, with long, light 
whiskers, and eyes set deep under his eyebrows. We 
had talked of the scenery on the river, the news, poli- 
tics, and other matters most natural to strangers, 
and because I had spoken of a passage in my experi- 
ence, he proposed to meet me by speaking of his own. 

“At that time,’ he continued, “the country was 
filled with reckless characters, ready for any adven- 
ture, however dangerous, especially it there was the 
least prospect of securing gold in payment. There 
were rumors of gold everywhere. No one knew pre- 
cisely where to strike, and thousands were deterred 
from striking at all, lest they should thereby lose the 
chance of blundering upon a fortune. At a later 
period the mining interest became systematized, and 
men worked as regularly, in regular places, as the 
manufacturers in New England to-day, but the rage 
then was ‘ prospecting ’—ranging over the gountry, 
going into new places, exploring wild passes hundreds 
of miles from civilization. The idea possessed num- 
bers that all that was necessary to make a fortune 
was to reach some country which man’s feet had 
never trod, and there gather the nuggets from crev- 
ices, or dust from the sand. 

“In common with others I became infatuated with 
this mania for gold-seeking. Ten of us were working 
aclaim on the Sacramento, which was paying hand- 
somely, when one evening the matter of prospecting 
was broached. 

“¢T suppose it is a fact,’ observed one of our num- 
ber, ‘ that we are located in the very poorest part of 
the State for gold-digging. I saw an item in the 
paper this morning, stating that a party up north of 
us were getting pounds of gold where we get ounces. 
I came here to get rich, and I want to doso in two 
years; but £ shan’t do it here, that’s certain.’ 

**¢ We’re doin’ a heap o’ labor for a mity little dust, 
ennyhow,’ said Will Atkinson. 

*‘And I saw an item in the paper,’ said a staid and 
steady member of the party, ‘stating that a party 
north of us were getting but halfwhat we get per day. 
We have a fair claim here, and counting loss of time 
and expense, I think it rather doubtful if we can do 
better. At least we stand an equal chance to do 
worse.’ 

“* Bosh!’ observed the first speaker. ‘It don’t 
follow because other poor devils are willing to work 
for half price, that we should be such fools as to do 
it. L don’t know how it is with others, but J have 
only two years to stay, and I mean to make those two 
years tell on my fortune.’ 

«« ¢ There’s a power 0’ country,’ put in Will, ‘that 
aint touched as yet; and I’m in for less work and 
more gould.’ 

“By striking up north further than any one else 
has gone,’ said I, ‘I think we could make our piles in 
less than two years—it might be in two months.’ 

“¢There’s a right smart chance in them diggins, 
I know,’ said Will, ‘and I’m in for shortenin’ time, 
like Jo. I’ve got more’n two years to stay, but I 
don’t mean to stay it.’ 

“ ¢And I’m ivery bit of yer mind, intirely,’ said Pat 
Mulligan. ‘ It’s afther goin’ fur bigger lumps thats 
I’m thinkin’, beshoor.’ 

‘And I’m down out,’ said another of the party. 
‘Mor’n that, I’ve got a good payin’ chance here, and 
here I stick, 1t’s no go with me, and no use 0’ 
talkin’.’ 

“¢And it’s fine talk you’re usin’, Tom, when we’ve 
been afther diggin’ together these six weeks, shure. 
Is it to break the party you’d be doin’, and we stiver 
in one way and you in another, and so make nothin’ 
at all at all?’ 

*¢Tt’s no use o” talkin’,’ said Will, ‘Z’m goin’.’ 

“sAnd I.’ 

* ‘And I, to be shoor.’ 

“J also said that I should go to the north, and so 
we split—four remaining and six going. 

“In asingle day we settled off with our comrades, 
gathered our traps and started for the land of nug- 
gets and golden sands. At the end of twelve miles we 
wished ourselves back again, though the wishes found 
no expression in words. In fifty, we were a worn, 

dejected company, having found no gold, little pro- 
vision, and all the time the most severe labor. Not 
in shovelling sand, it is true, but in walking, climb- 
ing, fording, watching, and prospecting generally. 

“'The month was August, the weather was exces- 
sively hot. Through the gorges and up the hills we 
toiled and toiled, hammering the rock in hopeful 
places, and spading the earth where the signs indi- 
cated the presence of precious metal. We were out 

in storms, and were frequently wet to the skin. We 
slept on the ground, under the trees, with no shelter 
save the branches, and we ate—I can hardly tell what 
we did eat on that trip, only I know that we relished 


whatever came into our hands—and yet we reached 
a distance of only fifty miles ina week. It was owing, 
I suppose, to the fact that we wasted so much timein 
hunting for nuggets. We were unsuccessful, and by 
personal knowledge I can assure you that if every 
expedition of the kind had furnished an item for the 
papers, as the successful ones did, there would have 
been not less than ten fold the number of items that 
were published. 

“Generally speaking, the region over which we 
travelled was wooded. We saw nothing like a prai- 
rie, and few i oO jonally a spot of uncom- 





mon barrenness would present only astunted growth, 
but generally the wood was heavy, sometimes even 
surpassing anything which I had ever seen in the 
East. 

On the fifteenth day of the month we found some 
gold, not in nuggets, but in dust. A stream that 
came down from the hills, ran over a bed of sand, and 
there we determined to stop and work for a season. 
So we put our machinery in order—spades, pans, 
picks and knives—staked out a claim, dug out a 
spring, erected a camp of bark and boughs, prepara- 
tory to commencing operations on the morrow in 
steady earnest. 

“We slept soundly, ang were upin the morning 
early. Our camp was about twenty rods from the 
stream, and there was a bank fifteen feet high which 
we had to go down to reach it. The spring that we 
had dug out was over the bank just above our claim. 
In the morning, while we were waiting for breakfast, 
one of the men went for water, and did not return. 
We waited half an hour, and still he did not return. 
We hallooed, but he made no reply. We thought it 
a little remarkable, since he well knew that we were 
waiting, and ten minutes was ample time to go for 
the water. And yet we thought neither of beasts 
nor Indians, as we had seen neither on our journey. 


“One of the party, a wiry little fellow from Con- 
necticut, went in search of the man, or rather to 
hurry him up. There were only scattering trees be- 
tween our camp and the stream, and we could see 
through them all the way to the bank. We saw him 
reach the bank and disappear behind it. ln a mo- 
ment after we heard him scream. 

“T hope to never hearanothersuchcry. Its pierc- 
ing agony sent a thrill of horror through my soul. 
No word was uttered, at least none that we could dis- 
tinguish, but the concentration of horror in the sound 
itself was awful. 

«Poor Henry! what has happened?’ I exclaimed, 
involuntarily. ; 

“*Good God!’ burst from Wentworth. 

**«Come, come, ivery man with his gun,’ said Pat. 
‘It’s intirely wrong to lave the poor dear boy alone.’ 

‘«*¢ Knives too, and foller me,’ spoke Will Akinson, 
leading the way towards the spring. 

‘In one minute after hearing the cry, we were all 
armed and pressing forward to the man’s assistance. 
We had not the remotest idea of the cause, either of 
the absence of the first, or the cry of the second, but 
whatever the cause, we were determined to lend such 
assistance as we could. 

“Between the cry and our standing upon the bank 
there could not have elapsed more than five minutes, 
probably less than tive. We had seized our weapons 
in haste and hurried over the ground at a rapid pace, 
yet when we stood there looking down upon the 
stream, we saw a sight that sickened us—the dead 
bodies of our comrades stretched upon the sand, and 
nothing to tell us who or what had done the terrible 
deed. 

“ ¢Tt is horrible!’ 

“ ¢And such a mystery!’ 

«7s it man or baste?’ 

“Whichever it be, we have need of caution,’ I 
said. 

**Can’t you see anything?’ asked Will. ‘There’s 
a power o’ bears and catamounts in these woods, and 
I reckon it’s one or the other.’ 

“We looked in every direction, but saw no sign of 
beast or man. It was a wild, hilly region that we 
were in, and the little sand which we had found was 
an exception, and not the rule. It was rocky above 
and below, a fit place for savage animals and savage 
men, and for my own part I felt quite uncertain 
whether the one or the other had caused the death of 
the men. 

“*Wemust go down and examine,’ said Went- 
worth. 

“ ‘Ay, that we must, indade. The poor boys! Bad 
luck to the crathur ’at did it, if I get ashot, noo shure.’ 

“* Cautiously,’ I said. ‘There is no knowing what 
danger awaits us, and the boys are pasthelp. There 
are but four of us, remember.’ 

“* To the divil with yer caution when we’ve the 
guns and all of us together.’ And Pat jumped down 
the bank and reached the edge of the little brook 

near the bodies. 

“Och! och! Howly mother!’ 

*‘ He leaped the brook and ran for life, and the form 
of a monster bear appeared in full view and went 
rapidly yet heavily after him. I had never seen so 
heavy an animal, never, indeed, one of the kind be- 
fore, and the danger now took a tangible shape and 
form. The suspense was ended. We saw with what 
we had to contend. Two of our men were already 
dead, and a third in imminent danger. 

“* Hit him in the head. Fire, boys,’ shouted Will. 

“Three successive shots, without an intervening 
second, were discharged at the monster, and yet he 
never paused. He went hopping after poor Pat whom 
we now looked upon as lost, as he passed out of our 
sight behind the rocks. 

“We loaded our guns with what haste we could, 





and then went down the bank ourselves, over the 





stream, moving with considerable rapidity, yet with 
great caution, in the direction which the bear had 
taken. We had heard enough, seen enough, indeed, 


-to assure us that we were coping with a dangerous 


enemy. We might all be destroyed, leaving neither 
track nor trace behind. Yet one of our comrades 
was in danger, and there was no thought.of bating 
our efforts till he was assuredly saved or lost. 

‘** Poor Pat, I suspect he is past help,’ spoke Went- 
worth. 

“«* There’s a heap o’ chances agin ’im,’ said Will; 
‘but there’s hope whilst there’s life, and we’re bound 
to do what we can.’ 

“¢Tt is hard fighting an animal that don’t feel bul- 
lets,’ said I, ‘but may be we'll geta chance to use 
knives.’ 

** Not till he’s disabled—’ 

*“¢Och! hip! hip! Murther, murther!’ Pat cried, 
from a distance. 

«Too late,’ said Wentworth. 

“* This way, boys; it’s here that I am,’ he called 
again. ‘I’m out 0’ the way o’ the baste jest now up 
in the traes.’ 

“By looking in the direction we could see him 
perched upon the limb ofa large tree, apparently out 
of danger. F 

“«¢ Brave now! Courage, Pat! 
to the last,’ answered Wentworth. 

“¢Hush and don’t spake at all, or the baste will be 
afther yersilves. It's a bad spot that I’m in on ac- 
count on the ledge, and my gun gone intirely. But 
T’ll hould on to the last!’ 

** Creeping around the rocks, we saw the situation 
at a glance. It was certainly a most unfortunate 
position which Pat had been compelled to choose. 
Had the tree stood upon a plain, it would have afford- 
ed ample protection, but it grew at the foot ofa 
precipice, and leaned toward the jagged rocks. He 
already occupied the safest position the tree afforded, 
and yet he was not ten feet from the rocks. If he 
climbed higher, it only placed him nearer. He was 
about fifteen feet from the ground, and the limb was 
the lowest upon the tree. 

“The bear was upon the rocks, tramping around 
the foot of the tree. I have never seen an animal 
that impressed me with a sense of his power as did 
that monster chafing in his rage. We were hidden 
from his view, and could only see him indistinctly. 
We dared not step out from our hiding-place, lest his 
attention should be diverted to us. We could not fire 
with the least prospect of disabling him, and so we 
waited for a more favorable opportunity. We were 
distant thirty yards I should judge, and we watched 
with intense interest every motion of the monster. 

“¢T reckon he can’t climb the ledge,’ said Will, 
‘and I reckon we can. We have him now if it takes 
forty bullets, Jest let us creep along the rocks and 
get a good place, and then give him a taste of our 
metal.’ 

‘“‘ By clinging to the sharp edges of the rocks, and 
crawling along a narrow shelf fora few feet, we made 
a rod in advance, and found a standing position where 
we could make observations again. We looked around 
the projecting wall, and saw Pat in the tree, but no 
bear. We watched closely for some minutes, but no 
evidence of the presence of the beast appeared. 

“Has he gone?’ I ventured to ask aloud. 

** ¢ He’s climbin’ the rocks, and ll be afther reachin’ 
me in spite o’ you all!’ 

** We knew the nerve of the Irishman, and believed 
that he said no more for our sakes. Pressing around 
a little further, we could see the ugly monster climb- 
ing slowly up the rocks. It froze the blood in my 
veins. 

**¢ Down, down,’ said I. 
murdered?’ 

“*Steady,’ spoke Wentworth. ‘We shall get a 
chance here directly. Now, boys, ready—shoot him 
in the head!’ 

“He came into full view, sitting upon his haunches, 
apparently ready to lope over toward the tree. Inthe 
same instant the ring of our rifles reverberated in the 
morning air. He had already commenced his move- 
ment, and swung his fore feet over upon the limb and 
went down with a crash to the rocks below. 

« Had his motions been as quick as they were heavy, 
there could have been no possible escape for poor 
Pat; but his clumsiness gave the man time to spring 
around the tree, and with all the danger of the situa- 
tion we could not repress a shout of triumph, when, 
a moment after, Pat appeared upon a splinter of the 
same limb, which remained when the main branch 
was broken, occupying precisely the situation which 
he occupied before. 

“The bear was evidently hurt; for now he raved 
around with redoubled fury, pawing the moss from 
the rocks, rearing upon his hind legs and reaching in 
blind rage up the tree after his victim. Whether the 
danger was increasing or diminishing, we could not 
determine, and yet the spirits of the whole party rose 
visibly, and stood while we loaded. If we could get 
another shot now, we hoped to disable him entirely. 

And yet no word was spoken, but each was intent 
upon his work. 

“ Before we were ready, however, the bear com- 
menced the ascent again, and now with more vehe- 
mence and less caution. He was enraged, and his 
fury appeared in every movement. I cannot speak 
of the feelings of others, but I had becomecalm. The 
first shock of horror and danger had passed away. 
And yet I felt that now was coming the crisis. I 
could see his side as he drew himself from point to 
point among the rocks. Pat never removed his eyes 
from the beast, but remained steady, his plan evident- 
ly determined upon. In half the time which he had 
spent in the previous effort, the savage beast appeared 


We'll stand by you 


‘Shall we see a man 





upon his haunches again, ready to strike another 
blow at the life of the Irishman. 

«Now, then,’ said Will, ‘ fire” 

“Thad decided upon my course, and at the mo- 
ment when they delivered their fire I leaped from the 
shelf to the ground. I knew that with my present 
nerve I had the power to place a ball wherever I 
liked at that distance, with a fair chance. With the 
same swaying lope as before, only somewhat more 
quickly, the bear struck for the tree. and Pat sprang 
to the other side. 

***Zounds!’ exclaimed Will. 

«Lost now, and no hope,’ said Wentworth. 

“The situation was indeed a perilous one. The 
bear struck the tree this time, and was actually able 
to support himself in his position, with his fore feet 
against the tree and his hind feet on the rock. Pat’s 
hands came around the tree just above the bear's feet. 
Had they been below, he might have let himself down. 
As it was, the animal raised his huge leg on the side 
next us to crush him down, while he held on with the 
other. In that moment I gave him the benefit of my 
skill, and shattered the bone, and his huge paw swung 
helplessly against the tree. 

‘Had I missed my aim, or varied buta single inch, 
the next moment would have been the last for Pat, 
and I felt it. It was the inspiration and calmness of 
a great moment. I have never felt the same since, 
and had never felt the same betore. That was the 
crisis of the contest. The hear now had but one fore 
leg, and had use for that in clinging to the tree, while 
Pat, perceiving his advantage, Jet himself down and 
ran toward us. 

“Will and Wentworth loaded sooner than I, and 
now planted two bullets carefully in the creature’s 
head, when he staggered and rocked to and fro fora 
moment, and fell dead upon the rocks below. We 
neither measured nor weighed him, but took his skin 
for a trophy, and left his carcass for such beasts as 
chose to devour it. That night we encamped twelve 
miles nearer the Sacramento, and the next week 
were digging patiently in our old claim again.” 

“ What kind of bear was that?” I asked, as the 
whistle blew for Lake City. 

** Grizzly, I take it.” 





Piographical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


COLONEL THEODORICK BLAND, 

A SOLDIER of the Revolution, and a patriotic stutes- 
man, was born in Prince George county, Virginia, in 
1742. At the age of eleven years he was sent to Eng- 
land to be educated, and in 1761 he repaired to Edlin- 
burg to engage in the study of medicine. He was 
among the first from Virginia that devoted themselves 
to the study of medicine—a profession in that day but 
little cultivated in the colony, and in the improve- 
ment of which, from his diligence, he is entitled to 


the merit of having been one of its earliest pioneers. | 
After an absence of twelve years from America, he | 


returned to Virginia, and entered upon the practice 
of his profession. He was not an indifferent specta- 
tor of the political commotions of that day. In De- 
cember, 1774, in writing to a mercantile friend in 
England, he says, ‘‘I should have vested the small 
proceeds in goods, but the present political disputes 
between these colonies and the mother country, which 
threaten us with a deprivation of our liberties, furbid 
such a step, and induce us to exert every nerve to 
imitate the silk-worm, and spin from our own bowels, 
although the web should be our winding-sheet.” 

The battle of Lexington, April 19th, 1775, was the 
subject of a patriotic poetical effusion by him. June 
24th, 1775, Dr. Bland was one of a party of twenty- 
four persons who, shortly afcer the flight of the royal 
governor, Lord Dunmore, removed a quantity of fire- 
arms from the governor’s palace at Williamsburg. 

In the f2!lowing December he wrote for publication 
certain philippics against Governor Dunmore, in 
which the political corruption and private profligacy 
of his lordship’s character are depicted in the blackest 
hues. In June, 1776, he was appointed captain of the 
first troop of Virginia cavalry. 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of light-horse, and in 
1777 he joined the main army. While in the army, 
he frequently signalized himself by the most brilliant 
actions. In November, 1778, he superintended the 
march of the British troops of convention-made 
prisoners, of Lord Cornwallis’s army at Saratoga, to 
Charlottesville, Virginia, and on their arrival he was 
appointed by General Washington to the command of 
that post. ‘ 

In 1780, he was elected to Congress, of which body 
he continued a member three years, the period allow- 
ed by the confederation. After the expiration of this 
term he returned to Virginia, and was chosen a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature. In 1781, Farmingdale, 
his residence in Virginia, was plundered by the Brit- 
ish troops. 

In 1785, he was appointed by Governor Patrick 
Henry to a command in the military organization of 
Prince George county. He was the author of a trea- 
tise on military tactics, which was approved and 
strongly recommended by the commander-in-chief, 
He was in that minority in the convention of Vir- 
ginia convened to consult upon the adoption of tne 
Federal Constitution, that believed it repugnant to 
the best interests of the country, and therefore voted 
against its ratification. On its adoption, however, he 
acquiesced in the will of the majority, and was elected 
to represent his district in the first Congress held 
under the Constitution. When the subject of the as- 





He was subsequently | 
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sumption of the State debts was debated in March, 
1790, he made a speech in favor of the assumption, 
differing in respect to this measure from all his col- 
leagues. In this speech he expresse‘1 his attachment 
to the Constitution as ded, and declared his 
dread of silent majorities on questions of great and 
general concern. He was honest, open, candid, and 
his conduct was such in his intercourse with mankind 
as to secure universal respect. ‘‘In person Colonel 
Bland was tall, and of a noble countenance. His 
manners were marked by ease, dignity, and well bred 
repose. In character he was virtuous and enlighten- 
ed, of exemplary purity of manners and integrity of 
conduct, estimable for his private worth, and respect- 
able for his public services. Animated from child- 
hood by a profound love of country, with him patriot- 
ism was not an impulse, but a principle.” He died 
at New York while in attendance as a member of the 
Second Congress, on the first of June, 1790, in the 
forty-eighth year of his age. 











(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
EVANGELINE. 


eee 
BY EDWIN E. RAZE, 


Mystical Evangeline! 

Dreamings bright are thine! 
Fairy fancies ever passing 

Through thy teeming brain. 

Would thy life wert everlasting! 
Would thou never knew a pain! 


Radiant eyes with moisture filling! 

What heavenly tune is thy soul trilling, 
Gazing into yonder skies ? 

What sweet visions are entrancing 

Thy sweet heart, with pleasure dancing, 
Passing o‘er the bridge of sighs? 


Surely angel thoughts are thine, ~* 
Mystical Evangeline! 

For thou canst not be of earth, 
Whether in thy song of mirth, 

Or in sweeter melodies 

Caught from warblings in the skies. 





A TALE OF ALL HALLOW EVE. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘THEN I may count upon you, old fellow?” 

“Of course you may. I will doa friend’s duty in 
standing by you till the last; and I hope you will do 
me the credit by making an edifying ending on the 
day you are turned off.” 

For a tolerably sensible man, Philip Thornton has 
a good many weak points; little superstitions are 
among them. 

“There, there,” he says testily, ‘don’t talk of 
‘the last,’ and ‘ending,’ if you please, Hawksley, in 
connection with my marriage. I hate the stupid 
custom of making jokes about matrimony, as if it 
was not as serious a thing as—”’ 

“As death, or birth, or any other calamity that 
happens to us by the pre-ordained decrees of Provi- 
dence.” 

‘There you are again—‘ death,’ and ‘calamity,’” 
exclaims Philip, bouncing out of his chair, and pac- 
ing the room; ‘and as to marriages being pre- 
ordained, why—” 

“ Why, then yours was made in heaven, I don’t 
doubt, my dear Philip,” said I, soothingly. 

‘““Well, I hope so,” he answered, sitting down 
again. ‘‘She isadear, good girl, as true as steel, 
and as modest and retiring as—as—well, as girls are 
not always in these days. None of your ball-room 
flirts, or fast girls, I thank my stars! Guy, I wish 
Mary had a sister just like herself, for your sake!” 

“Thank you very kindly, old boy; but my fate, as 
far as marriage goes, is fixed.” 

“What!” inquired Philip, with a kind interest be- 
fitting a friendship of some standing. ‘‘There has 
been some reason, then, for your never seeming to 
think about forming that tie; some disappointment, 
perhaps?” 

“‘l am waiting for the ‘hour and the woman,’ 
Philip, and the only disappointment in the matter is, 
that she is rather long of coming.” 

Philip threw himself back in his chair with an 
ejaculation of peevish disgust. 

“T never saw any fellow like you, Hawksley; one 
never seems to have your confidence, or to know your 
jest from earnest.” 

‘*T am in veritable earnest now then, Philip; and 
to prove it, you shall have my confidence too, if you 
care about it,” said I, seeing that he was really 
ruffled. I was fond of Philip, aud had no more in- 
timate friend than he; but I do not know that I 
should have volunteered this fid even to him, 
if it had not been for those very little weaknesses 
that I have mentioned as pertaining to him. No 
Turk was ever a more protound believer in fate than 
Philip Thornton; and though not in general very 
sympathizing with my friend’s superstitions, they 
certainly gained him on this occasion the relation of 
@ very curious personal experience of my own, which 
though I was constantly pooh-poohing, and trying 
to find an everyday explanation of to myself, I should 
have been perversely annoyed aud averse to hearing 
pooh-poohed, by any other man. 

“Confidence be hanged!” grumbled Philip, still 
irate. ‘‘I suppose I shall only hear again that you 
are waiting for the ‘hour and the woman,’ in com- 
pany with the rest of unyoked mankind.” 

“With a slight difference, in which, nevertheless, 
fes the very cream of the thing, that is what you 








will hear,” I answered, “if you hear it at all.” 


“ Hear it at all! O, come now, no going back from 
your word, Guy. Pass the regalias—there couldn’t 
be more heavenly aids to attention, and I’m only 
sorry, for your sake, that talking with une between 
your lips isn’t as easy as listening. Shall we draw up 
to the window? The moonlight on the water and 
all that, sets off a story charmingly, when it’s of a 
tender or romantic nature.” 

“Only this isn’t. But never mind, the moonlight 
will suit it well enough, as it happens. Philip, did 
you ever indulge in the weakness of attempting to 
forecast your destiny in respect of matrimony, on 
‘All Hallow Eve,’ by eating the salt egg, halving 
the apple, and so on? No, of course you never did. 
But I—perhaps I had better begin at the beginning 
though, and in due form, While I was down in — 
last October, I made some very pleasant chance ac- 
quaintances with whom I spent nearly all my time, 
only returning at night to the rooms I had near 
Blythe. I dined with the Blairs on the last day of 
October, and we were very merry round the fire after 
dinner, burning nuts, and telling our fortunes from 
them. This led to talking about the charms for dis- 
covering your future husband or wife proper to the 
day, and to my laying a wager with Nelly Blair that 
I would go through anyone of the mystical cere- 
monies she liked to appoint, that night, and relate 
the result to her the next morning. The bet was my 
Scotch greyhound Bran, against a little scarlet rib- 
bon Miss Nelly wore in her hair; that I would return 
to my rooms that night; at twelve o’clock, set out 
the mystical supper, open the door, await the spec- 
tral guest for one hour. The girls minutely detailed 
all the ceremonies proper to the occasion, and they 
sounded amusing enough, in the lighted dining- 
room, with many faces and plenty of jokes and 
laughter round one; but let me tell you, Philip, the 
aspect of things was slightly ditferent when I walked 
into my solitary quarters at the old rambling house 
where I was located for the time being, shortly be- 
fore twelve o’clock midnight. As far as I knew, my 
landlady and a maid-servant or two were the only 
other occupants of the house; and as my habits were 
anything but regular I was accommodated with a 
key wherewith to let myself'in at any hour without 
disturbing the household. As I parted with Jem 
Blair at the door, and walked into the quiet house, 
which had that kind of hush upon it that one always 
notices on entering a house when everyone is in bed 
and asleep, 1 thought of my wager with something 
like distaste for the first time. I took the light that 
was left burning for me, however, and went up to 
my solitary sitting-room. A slight supper was set 
out for me as usual, but the fire had burned down 
to a mere heap of dull red ashes, and the low-pitched, 
heavily-furnished old room looked very ghostly and 
weird somehow, in the great flood of moonlight that 
poured in through the window. I thought then, 
and I’ve thought since, that I never saw moonlight 
so bright as it was that night. By some chance, too, 
there was only one candle on the table; and when I 
had lighted that, it left so much of the room in deep 
shadow, that I pulled up the blind to let in all the 
light I could get from without, not feeling inclined, 
under the circumstances, to pass an hour in semi- 
darkness, though the combination of vivid moon- 
beams and the dim candlelight made up some very 
odd and queer effects. I tried to stir up the tire into 
something like life, but it was too far gone, so I had 
nothing for it but to resign myself to perform the ap- 
pointed ceremonies, though I felt less and less in- 
clination for them every minute. Once, for an instant, 
I had even some thought of forfeiting the stakes, 
may Bran forgive me! but I could not have stood 
the inextinguishable laughter and triumph of the 
Blair girls over my lapse of courage; so I went up to 
the table, set out the plates, placed chairs before 
them, sat down in one, and helped myself to some- 
thing on the table. But I felt a very decided reluc- 
tance to commence eating, or to look towards the 
open door, through which, according to tradition, 
the future partner of my life, something in her image 
at least, ought now to come gliding, to occupy the 
empty chair opposite to mine. I poured out a glass 
of sherry, but I had not touched it, when I thought 
to myself that a cigar would be a consolation. 


“«*T wonder whether the lady objects to smoking?’ 
I said to myself, as I looked round the room for my 
cigar-box; ‘but, however, as my future, the sooner 
she reconciles herself to the inevitable the better. 
Where the deuce are my Havanas? Ah, I remember 
taking them into the bedroom this morning.’ 

‘*My bedroom opening out of the sitting-room, I 
walked into it without removing the candle from the 
table, knowing that I could put my hand upon the 
cigars immediately. The bed was a huge fourposter, 
occupying the largest half of the room, and I was 
carefully coasting round it on my return, with the 
cigar-box in my band, when, as I came to a point 
that commanded a view of the other room, | beheld 
coming quietly and slowly in through the open door, 
the figure of a female—a lady—a young lady—whose 
face was perfectly unknown to me. Now, Philip, 1 
am not ashamed to say that the queerest and most 
uncomfortable sensation I ever had in my life went 
creeping through all my veins as I looked. I coulin’t 
move. I stood stock still, staring at the thing, the 
spectre, the illusion, or whatever it was, as it glided 
up to the table, stood an instant with a kind of quiet 
expectant look on its face, which I can recall dis- 
tinctly even now, and then sitting down, deliberately 
helped itself to something on the table, fruit I think, 
and either ate, or seemed to.” . 

“But,” said Philip, ‘did no possibility of some 
trick occur to you, man?” 

“Not then, I am bound to say. Iwas so com- 





pletely taken aback, floored, by the apparent suc- 
cess of the spell or charm, I had practised. And 
though I have thought the whole over often enough 
since, 1 am obliged to come to the conclusion that no 
trick on the part of the Blairs could possibly have 
been played me. I don’t know whether the figure 
sat at the table five minutes or ten—ali notion of 
time left me; but at any rate, before I could summon 
up courage to move, it rose from the table, walked to 
the fireplace, paused there a moment, then glided 
down the Jong track of moonlight on the floor, out 
by the open door, and so vanished.” 

“And you never hit upon any explanation of the 
mystery?” 

“No; but as soon as the presence, or whatever it 
may be called, was fairly away, the spell that held 
me vanished too. I dashed back into the sitting- 
room and out of the door to see, if I could, what had 
become of it; but everything was quiet, and not a 
thing stirred in the passage, or on the stairs outside. 
I can’t say I had a very comfortable night, but I slept 
late into the next morning, and while at breakfast I 
took an opportunity of asking the girl who waited on 
me, whether there were any lodgers in the house 
beside myself? 

***No,’ she said; ‘there had been a gentleman, an 
artist body she believed, hut he had left that morn- 
ing.’ 

«What kind of a person was he; what like in 
looks, I mean?’ 

“**A tall gentleman, tall and stout, with a beard.’ 

“Any idea that there might have been some mas- 
querading on the gentleman’s part for my benefit, 
vanished. The figure I saw was as slender as a wil- 
low wand; it had a delicate-featured face, and if 
one could appropriately describe a ghost as pretty, I 
should say this one was decidedly so.” 

“Very queer, certainly,” quoth Philip, medita- 
tively; ‘“‘and you have never seen any one since that 
agreed with your remembrance of the—the—what- 
ever it was?” 

“Never, though I dare say you will understand 
that the idea that I may do so atany time gives me a 
weird kind of interest in all assemblages of the wo- 
men folk. I feel sometimes quite like a medieval 
hero on aquest. I am in search of my other halt, the 
twin soul appointed to me from the—‘‘ the abyss of 
ages” willdo, I think. No; but really, Philip, you 
have no idea of the patience and the amount of in- 
terest with which I waited and manceuvred to get 
sight of a girl’s face one day at the Royal Academy 
this year. She was standing before Frith’s picture, 
but five or six deep off it, waiting a chance to cut in. 
There was a man with her, talking and doing the 
agreeable; and something in the pose of her head, I 
think, as she stood listening, reminded me of the 
figure I saw that night, and its half-pensive attitude 
at the table. I dare say I stood behind her for twenty 
minutes, biding my time, every minute adding to my 
conviction that I should see the face I remembered so 
vividly, when I succeeded in seeing it at all, and be- 
ginning to feel a very odd sense of property in the 
young lady, and a strong desire to huff the fellow 
who was infringing so palpably on my rights; when 
lo! a sudden swerve of my right-hand neighbor en- 
abled me to move forward, and then 1 saw a face 
worth waiting to see, indeed, but not the one I wait- 
ed for. I am afraid a good deal of the eagerness I 
had worked myself up into, was in my face when I 
turned to look at hers; she evidently thought me an 
awful cad, for her eyes glanced off me with the pret- 
tiest look of contempt possible, and she drew a little 
closer to her companion. There, Philip, you have 
my story—a story without an ending. The usual 
drawback to true stories; they manage things better 
in books.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE change from the dank autumn evening with- 
out, to the light and warmth of the drawing-room at 
Huntlands, was pleasant enough, as Philip Thornton 
and I entered it five minutes before the dinner hour. 
The Villiers people (Mary Villiers was to be trans- 
posed into Mrs. Thornton three days from this) were 
all strange to me, but as Philip’s friend and “ best 
man” on the approaching interesting occasion, I was 
receiving a great deal of flattering attention from the 
genial mere de famille, and being introduced on all 
sides to the numerous visitors gathered together for 
the wedding, when Philip, whom I had lost sight of 
since he had piloted me up to Mrs. Villiers, caught 
me by the sleeve. 

“Here, Guy, come this way a minute. I want to 
introduce you to Mary.” 

‘* With all the pleasure in life. I’m impatient for 
the honor myself, and have been trying if my instinct 
could not single her out from all this crowd of 
pleasant-looking girls. Do you know I half-fancied 
that one yonder; no—she has moved—look, this way, 
Philip—why! heavens and earth! who is that?” 

I stopped short in our progress through the room 
as the words left my lips, the crowd of faces seemed 
to melt away and leave only one to my sight; that 
one I had seen but once before, that I had never for- 
gotten, and should have known anywhere. 

“Whois who?’ said Philip, impatiently; “don’t 
stand staring, man; come along; Mary is expecting 
you.” 

“I’m very sorry,” said I, with a feeble idea of 
apologizing; ‘I’m coming this moment, but tell me 
who that is, first.”” 

‘““Whatdo you mean by that ?” responded Philip, 
still more impatient; ‘how am 1 to know whom you 
mean; the elderly party in the peacock’s feathers, 
birds of Paradise, or whatever it is?” 





*“* No—no—no! the girl beside the piano, with the 
brown hair hanging loose?” 

“Why, that,” said Philip, staring in his turn, 
“that is Mary; do you know her, Guy? God bless 
my soul! you don’t mean to say—”’ he stopped short 
—a deep red glow flushing his fair, handsome face. 

Yes, I did mean it, but [ had not the heart to say 
80 when I| caught that look. 

‘Some extraordinary resemblance there certainly 
is,” I forced myself into saying; “ but of course it 
cannot be what I fancied for the moment. I beg 
your pardon with all my heart, my dear old fellow; 
pray introduce me at once to Miss Villiers; see, she 
is looking towards us; she will think it odd.”’ 

But after this contretemps, the introduction, my 
bow, my address was all a failure together. How 
could it Le otherwise, indeed? How would you feel, 
1 should like to know, it introduced into a crowded 
drawing-room to a young lady with whom you firm- 
ly believed yourself to have had a previous interview 
of the nature of the one I have described? Do you 
think your bow would be unimpeachable, your smile 
and manner perfectly easy and pleasant? I know 
mine was not; and felt morally convinced that I had 
made anything but the pleasing impression I would 
fain have done on the lady who was to be my friend’s 
wife. 

How could [ help casting furtive and stolen glances 
at the thce which every moment seemed to identify 
itself more closely with that one indelibly imprinted 
on my fancy, and being awkwardly caught in the 
same? How could I fail of giving stupid and incon- 
sequent replies to the dutiful attempts at talk made 
by Miss Villiers to Philip’s friend, while my thoughts 
were wandering back to All Hallow Eve—the solitary 
room at midnight, the weird repast, and the ghostly 
visitant? 

And then, by way of doing me honor, the bride 
elect, was consigned to my care when we went down 
to dinner. I glanced down at the little white glove 
lying on my arm; its touch was scarce heavier than 
a snow flake. Did it hold a hand of tlesh and blood? 
Was this white, gliding figure at my side the actual 
substance of the shadow that came to the ghostly 
supper? Was there something, after all, in charms 
and spells? if so, then—gracious powers! why, then 
this betrothed of Philip’s at my side was not his, but 
mine! Or was I destined to marry my friend’s 
widow? 

I shall never forget that dinner nor my spasmodic 
attempts to talk easily of pleasant trifles and every- 
day things, while my mind was wildly revolving 
questions and possibilities like these. Everything— 
even that substantial banquet—acquired, so to speak, 
an unreal and ghostly flavor, just so often as I turned 
and saw Miss Villiers sitting beside me. She was 
very silent, too, for her neighbor on the other side was 
utterly absorbed in his plate, and I couldn’t wonder 
that after a while, she did not seem to find my re- 
marks worth replying to. I remember that I mae 
one endeavor to unite my thoughts and my words, 
by asking Miss Villiers if she had been at Blythe last 
October? 

“No,” she answered, ‘‘ I was at Pau last autumn, 
with my aunt.” 

Iam sure 1 don’t know why I asked the question; 
the answer could scarcely have affected the ,matter 
either one way or another. If Miss Villiers had even 
been in bodily presence at Blythe I could not sup- 
pose that she would have honored an unknown gen- 
tleman at midnight with her unasked presence at 
supper in his private apartments; and if it was in 
spiritual guise that she came and sat down to the 
mystic repast, what did the whereabouts of her body 
signify? In the next room, at Pau, at Jericho, it 
was all one. 

To add to my discomfiture, Philip was sitting op- 
posite to us at table, and amid all the confusion of 
my thoughts, I could not but be sensible that he 
eyed me now and then with a queer expression on 
his face and a sombre light in his blue eyes. When 
the ladies left the table, I could not help watching 
Miss Villiers move away among them; that graceful, 
gliding motion was, alas! only another link added to 
the chain of my remembrance (the ghost had pre- 
cisely the same walk), though I felt that Philip’s 
eye was, as the song says, ‘‘ upon me.” 

During the course of the evening, in the drawing- 
room. he sauntered up to me. 

“ Hawksley,” said he, with a by no means pleasant 
smile and manner, ‘‘ Mary has been complaining of 
you; she says you do nothing but stare and ask 
questions.” 

That I was absurdly indignant at this accusation 
was, I apprehend, owing to the disturbed state of my 
mind; that is all the excuse I have for answering 
petulantly : 

“If she does not like me now, it may be on the cards 
that she will change her mind some day.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Philip, with that 
dark-red flush ominously visible on his face once 
more. 

“‘ Who can resist fate?” I answered, turning away. 

“‘ Hawksley, I will know what you imply,’’ said 
Philip, seizing my arm-vehemently; ‘do you hold to 
the preposterous idea that it was Mary who came to 
your room that night? Yes, I see that you dare to 
do so, in your face!’’ 

My senses were coming back to me by this time. 
I was not going to quarrel with Philip for any woman, 
phantom or otherwise. 

‘My dear fellow, don’t I know that Miss Villiers 
was in France at the very time you are talking of?” 

“In §France! what does that matter, if—”’ He 
stopped short. ‘‘Guy,” he went on in a minute, 
almost imploringly, “ you must be mistaken—the— 
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the thing that came to you never could have worn 
Mary’s likeness.” 

How could I answer? I tried to laugh off any 
necessity for answering; but with a moody ejacula- 
tion Philip strode angrily away, and during the rest 
of the evening paipably avoided speaking to me. 
Then I tried to mend my fortune with Miss Villiers, 
and got openly snubbed for my pains; the lady pout- 
ed her scarlet lip, and turned her white shoulder on 
me with so charming an expression of disdain, that 
once more I burned with a vengeful desire to make 
her change her mind and her behaviour. 

And so the evening came to an end somehow. The 
ladies retired, Philip disappeared also; but I sat far 
into the night in the smoking-room with one or two 
other late men, endeavoring to reconcile things over 
the midnight tobacco. Nor did 1 bestir myself very 
much betimes in the morning, so that the party had 
plenty of time to disperse on their several ways by 
the time I had dawdled away an hour over my break- 
fast, letters, and the morning papers. The drawing- 
room was empty, and the library ditto, when I saun- 
tered into both; so taking down a book from the 
shelves, I established myself in comfort on one of the 
lounges, in this last apartment. 1 had not been there 
very long before who should come in through one ot 
the French windows opening on the flower-garden, 
but Miss Villiers herself? She did not see me imme- 
diately; when she did, she hesitated a moment, col- 
ored a little, and then bowed and smiled very 
sweetly. How pretty she looked with the crisp 
waves of her brown hair all blown about her shoul- 
ders by the fresh morning wind! much prettier in 
her simple morning dress, with the two or three 
glowing autumn flowers at its bosom, than even I 
had thought her last night. She said something 
about every one being out, and her wanting a book, 
which I of course volunteered to find, and which, 
when found, somehow delightfully opened the way to 
talk. 

Who shal] limit the caprices of a lady? Nota 
trace remained this morning of the evident distaste 
Miss Villiers had shown last night to my unlucky 
self. If my presumption in looking at her had been 
a cause of offence then, it did not seem to be one this 
morning; and yet I’ll swear that I did not sin less in 
that particular on this occasion, for how could I help 
looking at what was so very pleasant to behold? Far 
be it from me to sing in the churlish words of the 
old song, “If she be not fair forme, what care I how 
fair she be?” No; rather with the pious Turk 1 bow 
my head, and “ thank Allah for beautiful women!” 

Fair forme! Ah, Idid not dare let my thoughts 
run in that direction. I steadfastly did my best to 
keep the ghost at bay, and by the help of Miss Vil- 
liers’s really charming conversational gifts, succeeded 
better than, from my yesterday’s experience, I should 
have dared to hope. Never, within my remembrance, 
had an hour sped away so fleetly and delightfully as 
this, which Miss Villiers declared presently had 
elapsed since her first appearance. Indeed, I in- 
stantly declined to admit the idea of any such lapse 
of time; but she shook her head, laughed, and 
pointed to the clock on the chimney-shelf. ‘I must 
run away now, and dress, for I promised, if I hada 
morning’s rest, that I would drive over to Masham 
and pick some of them up, Mr. Thornton among 
them; so that—” she broke off, with an arch look, 
which I wished she had spared me, but added, after 
an instant’s hesitation, ‘‘ wont you come, too?” 

‘*No, thank you—I’m sorry—I should like,” stam- 
mered I, confused, recalling Philip’s demeanor of the 
previous night, and thinking it might be as well not 
to appear on suddenly friendly terms with Miss Vil- 
liers, considering all things. And yet—how I should 
have liked that drive through the gorgeous autumn 
woods, bright with the solemn glory of the dying 
year, and with—well—yes, with as pretty and pleas- 
ant a companion, as Miss Mary Villiers. 

Instead of which, I took a solitary stroll in the 
quaint old-fashioned grounds that surrounded the 
house; and bending my steps homeward in the dim 
gloaming, I managed to utterly lose myselfin a laby- 
riuth of winding walks, fenced in with magnificent 
holly hedges, that rose far above my head. The air 
was very soft and still; the fast thinning leaves on 
the trees stood out transparently dark against the 
pale green of the sky, where one star was shining 
just above the orange streak on the horizon; and as 
I involuntarily stood still to look on this calm beauty, 
there broke a sound into the stillness that marred it 
allin a minute. 

“**T do believeit is all owing to that abominable 
Mr. Hawksley,’ said an indignant voice—a feminine 
voice—a very sweet one. Miss Villiers’s voice, in 
fact. 

Something between a growl and a groan was the 
only answer, in a masculine one, which I justly con- 
cluded to be Philip’s. 

The speakers were evidently on the other side of 
the hedge, and imagined themselves in complete 
privacy, and I was too much astonished at the mo- 
ment to move on. Befvre I recovered myself suf- 
ficiently to do so, the indignant voice took up its 
burden once more. 

“*T am convinced that your behaviour to-day has 
been the result of something that horrid man has 
said. There, Philip, you cannot deny it. I demand 
to know what it is, sir, instantly! Detestable crea- 
ture! I disliked him, the instant I saw him,’ (‘O, 
Lord! poor J,’ 1 thought;) ‘I know that under no 
circumstances whatever could 1 tolerate, or be civil 
tohim.’ (‘That’s a story, anyway, my dear Miss 
Villiers,’ muttered I; ‘witness your charming de- 
meanor to me to-day.’) ‘And—and—but O! Philip, 
how could you, could you—’ the voice faltered, broke, 





and then the quiet evening air was stirred by a sob. 
I waited to hear no more. I fled swiftly up one path 
and down another, and at last made my way out of 
the confounded place, hurt, indignant, and yet con- 
ecience-stricken, too; for, of course, I knew that if 
Philip’s conduct to bis betrothed had been otherwise 
than it should have been that day, in all probability 
my unlucky communication had been at the bottom 
of it. 

O, that evil hour in which I had rashly engaged in 
unhallowed doings, out of vanity and bravado! And 
what was to be the end of it all? Already it had 
nearly lost me my friend, perhaps it might lose my 
friend his bride; and certainly it had begun to set my 
thoughts wandering after a woman, whom honor 
and conscience forbade me to think of, though all the 
spells ever practised had showed her tome as mine. 
What must I do to restore matters to their original 
footing? Alas! could that be done by anything in 
my power? 

After resolving many things, to relieve every one 
of my disturbing presence with all despatch seemed 
the only thing possible, under the circumstances; 
and, determining to find means for doing this, I de- 
scended to the drawing-room. No one had made 
their appearance there as yet; though I had scarcely 
walked to the fireplace, when in came Miss Villiers, 
dressed for dinner, smiling, serene, and charming. 
Up she came to me, with a pretty smile, and gesture 
of greeting, but remembering ‘‘the horrid man,” 
and “ detestable creature,” I was not to be taken in, 
though I emulated her hypocrisy with what skill I 
could. But what man’s acting, in these little social 
lies, can equal a woman’s? I felt myself only a 
clumsy imitator, and was glad at heart when the 
door opened to admit Mrs. Villiers. 

“Why, Mary, you shame us all by your punc- 
tuality; and you, who have every right to be lazy, 
too!” said she. ‘Do you know Mr. Hawksley, or is 
an introduction necessary?” 

* Scarcely, I think,” said 1; “I had the honor 
to—” 

But here Miss Villiers looked up at me brightly, 
repeating: 

‘* Hawksley—I wonder whether your name is Guy, 
also?” 

“That is my name, certainly; may I ask why you 
wonder?” 

“Ah! thereby hangs a tale; I think I must tell it 
you; for it would be odd enough if you should turn 
out to be my—I mean,’”’ she said, correcting herself 
precipitately, ‘‘ the Guy Hawksley.” 

She looked so wonderfully bewitching as she spoke, 
coloring and smiling the while, that I scarce knew 
what I felt, or what I should have said the next 
moment, when a whole flock of people poured into 
the room, Philip among them, looking very sad and 
sour. 

He was coming towards Miss Villiers, I think, but 
stopped short and turned away, when he saw me. 
Miss Villiers glanced up at me, smiling. 

“Is Mr. Thornton always like that, or must we 
suppose him just now oppressed by a weight of hap- 
piness?”’ 

‘You horrid little hypocrite!” thought I, with 
another of those fierce revulsions of feeling I seemed 
doomed to feel towards this creature. 

“ Because,” she went on, ‘‘ I have observed nothing 
but cloudy looks, and curt answers trom him to-day ; 
and I was putting it down to—” 

“To that abuminabie Mr. Hawksley,” I said, with 
a bow towards her. 

‘To you? O dear, no!” said the sweet little story- 
teller, with an air of the most naive surprise in the 
world. 

‘* Miss Villiers, I was in thelabyrinth an hourago,” 
said I, gravely. 

‘*Were you? dear me! Iwas there too, about 
that time, and I never saw you,” she answered, quite 
unabashed. ‘‘1t would not be avery safe place to 
tell secrets in.” 

“Nor to express one’s opinion of one’s acquain- 
tance, madam.” 

She looked at me for an instant, and then burst 
into a merry laugh. 

“One would think you had heard a very unfavor- 
able one of yourself, by your looks, Mr. Hawksley.” 

“Well, I will own that to be so emphatically de- 
clared a ‘ detestable creature,’ and a ‘horrid man,’ 
by the lady who is to stand in so close a relation to 
my oldest friend,’ I began, and then broke off, puz- 
zled at the merriment in the bright eyes of the lady 
I meant to abash. 

“Did Mary say that? Idon’t believe she meant 
it, then.’”’ 

“Mary?” repeated I. 

“Yes; for I suppose you are speaking of my cousin, 
Mary Villiers, are you not?” 

“But I imagined myself addressing Miss Mary 
Villiers.” 

“1 am Mary Villiers, certainly; but I am not Mr. 
Thornton’s Mary. What, Mr. Hawksley! have you 
really been taking me for my cousin? Ah! we used 
to be thought quite absurdly alike; but they say the 
resemblance is not so strong now. I only came this 
morning. I have been all the summer in Germany 
with my brother; but of course I came over for Mary’s 
wedding. Look, here she comes; you will see all the 
difference when we are together. Mary, my dear, 
Mr. Hawksley has been doing me the honor of mis- 
taking me for you.” 

The one Mary made me a stiff little bow; the other 
looked at me, smiling and blushing. What an idiot 
I had been! In spite of a similarity of height, figure, 
complexion, and even features, I thought the two as 
unlike now; as one at least in my eyes, was a thou- 


sandfold the most charming. I was not troubled by 
any doubts as to whether this little hand, that I 
managed to get hold of, during a propitious moment 
on the staircase as we went down to dinner, was 
veritable flesh and blood. It thrilled in mine with 
a warm living touch. I held it closely, as I claimed 
the promise of her story. 

** Please don’t,” said the sweet voice, imploringly; 
‘I mean don’t quite ruin my new glove. I will tell 
you the story very willingly; but I don’t think you 
will prove Hawksley, the hero of it. There—there— 
the story has no hero, to speak of. You must know, 
then, Mr. Hawksley, that my brother is an artist, if 
he is anything at all, and that last summer, during a 
sketching tour, he stayed a week or two at an old 
rambling house, down at Blythe. Sometimes he is 
good-natured, and takes me with him on these ram- 
bles, which I enjoy immensely; but during the time 
he was at Blythe, 1 was paying a visit at a friend’s, 
about twenty miles off, and only joined him on the 
day before he lett, that we might return home to- 
gether. It was nearly evening when I arrived, and 
I was too tired to do anything but rest after dinner; 
but it turned out such a glorious moonlight night 
that, when bedtime came, Alfred declared that he 
could not stay in-doors, but must stroll up to some old 
ruins, half a mile off, to see how they looked by 
moonlight. Then I took a sudden fancy to go with 
him; and teiling the old lady of the house not to sit 
up, for that I could find my room qnite well, we went 
out, and strolled about the ruins till near midnight, I 
think. I don’t believe Alfred would have gone back 
then but forme. And when we reached the house, 
he let me in through a side-door that was often left 
open fur him, and said that he would walk up and 
down till he had finished his cigar, and that would 
not take him many minutes. I went in alone, threw 
down my hat and shawl in the hall, and walked up 
stairs into Alfred’s room, when I saw the dvor open, 
alight burning, and supper laid. Isat down and 
waited a tew minutes for my brother: but as he did 
not come, and 1 was getting very sleepy, I ate some 
of the fruit, and then got up with the intention of 
going to bed. As I did so, it suddenly occurred to 
me that I had not noticed a queer old china image 
on the chimney-piece in my brother’s room, which 
was certainly on this one. I went up to the fireplace, 
and there saw a bracket full of letters, all with one 
nae on them, ‘Guy Hawksley, Esq.’ This made 
me look round me more attentively; and then I be- 
came suddenly alive to the fact, that I was in the 
wrong room!—that 1 had mistaken another for my 
brother’s! You may think with what haste I re- 
treated, and how I congratulated myself on my good 
fortune in not being caught in my involuntary in- 
“trusion. 

“Alfred laughed heartily the next morning when I 
told him of my adventure, and said that he believed 
there was a Mr. Hawksley staying in the house, but 
that he was scarcely ever in, and that they had never 
happened to crosseath other. But I have often won- 
dered since, whether I should ever chance to meet 
the gentleman whose supper I ate, and whose room. 
I made so free with.” 

“And whom you conferred greater happiness on by 
so doing, than you can possibly guess,” said I. ‘‘ My 
dear Miss Villiers, I am very proud to acknowledge 
myself your—I beg your pardon—the Guy Hawksley, 
whose supper you did him the honor to partake of, 
on ‘All Hallow Eve.’” 

Miss Villiers blushed up rosily, and the look in her 
bright eyes was as pretty a thing as a man need wish 
to see. 

‘‘ All Hallow Eve, was it?” she began, and then 
stopped short; nor did I pursue the subject just then. 
But I went and drew my chair close beside Philip’s, 
as the ladies left the table, and made confession of my 
unlucky blunder between the two Marys. 

“And as the two girls are wonderfully alike, I hope 
you will forgive me, Philip, for mistaking one Mary 
for the ghost of the other.” 

“‘ My dear Guy, the only thing that puzzles me is, 
how you could mistake one for the other. My Mary 
is a hundred times prettier than—” 

“That’s a matter of taste,” said I, shortly; “and 
a lover’s opinion may not, excuse me, be thought 
quite—” 

“ There, don’t let us be a couple of fools,” interrupt- 
ed Philip. “For my part, [’llown that I haven’t 
taken quite kindly to the idea of an early grave, so 
that you might marry my widow; or to my friend’s 
running away with my sweetheart; but now that’s 
all done away with, why, here’s to our old fellowship, 
Guy, and the lady who supped with you on All 
Hallow Eve, for I see the charm foretold the event.” 
As I am happy to say, it did; and my wife and I 
make it our practice to hold a festival yearly on the 
last day of October, in memory of that Eve of All 
Hallow, that opened our acquaintance. 





ORIGIN OF THE WATERFALL. 

While Noah was in the ark for forty days and 
nights it was quite dark, and Mrs. Noah and the rest 
of them not being able to comb their hair, presented 
an unusual object in the head-gear line, and she and 
the rest of the women were continually run by the 
rest of the crew. Mrs. Noah’s unfailing reply was— 
“ Wait till the water falls,’ and as such the style 
was known. When the ark struck ground she put 
her head out of the door (and such a head!) and 
exclaimed at the top of her voice, ‘‘ Is this Ar-a-rat?” 
And the impression was, and is to this day, that it 
is very much like it. 








Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN OLD SONG. 
BY FREDERIO HOWE MARION. 

I BEGAN the evening in a theatre box. The play 
was “The Lady of Lyons.” I had seen ita dozen 
times before, and so was not particularly interested, 
but the acting was good, and that was rather an en- 
joyment to me. More, 1 sat beside the most beautiful 
woman in New York. I knew she was beautiful, for 


T had minutely examined every feature of that proud 
face, set in bands of delicate gold hair. Yes, Isabel 
Detmold was as perfectly handsome as a statue. And 
she might be mine, if chose. Yes, I might own the 
beautiful creature from head to foot, and lavish my 
gold upon her to make her more lovely. Should I not 
have been happy? 

How did I know that she might be mine? Simply 
because I knew that she intended to marry an estab- 
lishment, and mine was one of the finest in the city. 
She had been over it. Her slender foot had gone over 
the mossy floors of the halls, and the long mirrors 
had reflected her perfect shape upon their polished 
surfaces. I noted the effect of her gold hair and the 
purple draperies as being very good. Why did I not 
ask her to remain there always? 

Well, I think 1 had nearly come to the deliberate 
intention to do so that night; and I think she knew 
it, for she seemed more serenely radiant than ever. 
But suddenly I noticed that a white circle had gath- 
ered about her mouth. Her cheeks were rosy, but 
perhaps their bloom was not made to fade. But the 
white circle intensified in pallor, and her breath be- 
gan to come in short gasps. I leaned forward. 

*‘Tsabel, what is it? Are you ill?” I asked. 

She looked up gratefully. 

“A little faint. Perhaps I had better go out into 
the air,” she said, smiling faintly. 

I gave her my arm, and supported her into the 
vestibule. We had hardly faced the draught of air, 
before Ralph Detmold passed us, paused, turned and 
came back. 

“Bell ill? She’d bétter go home. I'll call a car- 
riage—ours has gone;” and he dashed away. 

“Shall I go home with you?” I asked. 

“No; Ralph had better go.” 

“Will you let me come to-morrow?” 1 asked, im- 
pressively, looking down into her face. 

She bent her head slightly, and the color flooded 
back to her face. I gave her in charge of Ralph at 
the carriage door, met her brilliant eyes an instant, 
as the horses turned—then I stood alone under 
the gaslight. Should I go back to the theatre? 
I hesitated. 

Just then, a little tamborine-girl, who accompanied 
a@ man with a hand-organ, came flying up to me with 
extended tamborine. I dropped a few pence in, and 
was turning away, when she commenced to sing. And 
she sang “‘ Bonnie Dundee.” 

I stopped. Standing in the shadow of a sombre 


brick block, with stones everywhere about, I saw' 


green, green fields stretch away before me. There 
leaped a shining river, and stole to the foot of the hills. 
And a boy and a girl sat upon the stoop of a cottage, 
and looked across, as the moonlight fell on these hills, 
silvering them, and sang, in calm, young voices, *at 
old, sweet song, ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee.” When it had 
died away, how solemnly the elms overhead rustled a 
faint, sweet chorus. What was more beautiful than 
that young girl’s face? And what was in the boy’s 
dreaming heart? I knew—ah, I knew, for I was that 
boy. 

The song of the little tamborine-girl ceased. I drew 
a long breath, as if I had broken from a trance, and 
turned my steps down the street. But my heart was 
throbbing in a strange, sweet, tender way. “ Little 
Alice,” Isaid. The name lingered sweetly on my 
lips. Who was it that had promised little Alice to go 
to the great city to win gold, and then to return to 
the green fielas and blue hills, and make her a happy 
“little wife?”? It was I—ah, it was I! 

Where were my feet leading me? To the depot, 
where a shining track led out into stillness, space 
and dew. I stood upon the platform of the train. It 
is strange how short a distance I travelled before I 
was put down upon a platform, by the side of still 
glooming woods. The train rattled away, and left 
me alone there, in the faint light and the utter 
silence. 

But I knew where I was. 1t was the old place. I 
knew every turn of the damp, brown road. I would 
wander there awhile—then go to the hotel and sleep, 
returning to the city early in the morning, and play- 
ing that I dreamed it all. 

But I left the road, and went across the fields. Ah, 
all must be changed!—yet I went across the fields. 
I leaped the stone wall, yet shook the dew from the 
white-blossomed blackberry vines with my feet, which 
were hardly as skilled at clearing walls as in the old 
time. I tramped through the sweet white clover, 
under the starlight, and felt the falling dew upon my 
face. 

At last I came to the pasture bars. There I stop- 
ped, fur I saw a cottage, with a light burning at the 
window, and the figure of a white-robed woman sit- 
ting on the stoop. I did not mean to say a word, but 
the call “Alice!” broke from my lips. Instantly the 
figure rose and came down to me, the beautiful face 
glowing through the dim light, and I knew it for the 
face of my boyhood’s love. 

. “Alice 9 

“Archie, I knew you would come back.” 

Was it alladream? No; there she sits to-day, my 
wife. And I am happy. 
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Dedicated to the Memory of those who perished in the 
Steamer * St. John,’ Oct. 28, 1865. 


—_——r 
BY HENRY C. COOPER. 
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‘Twas night. The stately ship pursued her way, 
And all was joy on board. Friend sought his friend, 
And many loving groups together formed 

An artist’s study. Swiftly the ship flew; 

And as she cleft the Hudson's limpid wave, 

And bore her living freight to their loved homes, 
Nune thought of fear 


Behold this group !—the parents ofa child 
Gaze with delight upon its sleeping form; 
And as they look upon its cherub face, 
Their thoughts in unison ascend to Heaven; 
And as they breathe to Him a silent prayer, 
And ask his blessing and paternal love, 
They feel sweet peace. 


A loving wife, on whose fair open brow 

Time had but lightly laid his ruthless hand, 
Yet who had passed twelve happy, joyful years 
With him who now sat by her side, and who 
Listened to her strange and prescient words, 
Which seemed to tell (as by a gift from God) 
Impending fate: 


**It seems,"’ she said, ‘as though I soon should leave 
My husband, child, and all I love on earth; 
But O, the thought is pain !—for how can I 
Leave you, my love, and you, my darling girl? 
But should it be, that by the will of Him 
We sadly part, we yet shall meet again 
On brighter shores." 


And yet once more. Two happy, loving hearts, 
But joined in marriage for the little space 

Of three short days, are now returning home. 
He gazes on her face with looks of love, 

And she (with tender confidence in him 

Who sought her out to be his loving wife) 
Returns his gaze. 


He spoke—(and she who treasured up each word, 

Drank in his speech, and hid her blushing face,) 
“My love,”’ he said, “ how shall my thanks be given 

To Him who thus my fondest wish did grant, 

And gave to me a happy, blushing bride, 

To cheer me as I walk the path of life ? 

May joy be ours."’ 

* * * * * 7 * 


The morning dawned. Ere yet the glorious sun 
Had thrown his rays across the face of earth, 

The messenger of death stopped in his swift career, 
And with sharp two-edged sword smote ainong those 
Who in sweet sleep forgot the cares of life, 

And sent them, in the * twinkling of an eye,"’ 

To meet their God. 


Where now, O mother! is thy beauteous babe ? 
Thy words, O wife! prophetic import bore. 
And look !—that bride and groom of yesterday 
Have gone to pass a far more happy time 

With Him above, where at the mercy-seat 
They join in hallelujahs to his name 

Who reigns on high. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
TONY LE BARRON. 
A HUMOROUS BIOGRAPHY. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





WE propose to write a biography. We have read 
some biographies, and have tried to read others, but 
have never seen the life of a gay and fashionable 
young man. So weare going to be original, and write 
the life of a fast young man. 

Tony Le Barron was born of—of parents—1830. He 
came of arich and fashionable family, which is almost 
equivalent to saying that he was an idle, lounging, 
good-fur-nothing sort of fellow, soft to the ladies, and 
flexible and polite on special occasions. Of course. 
Who ever heard of a scion of a rich and fashionable 
family that ever accomplished anything? Such chil- 
dren tiniuk they are born to the very things for which 
the wold is scrambling, that they have “struck 
twelve,” and that to aspire to something useful would 
be vnigar. ‘A good kick out of doors is better than 
all the rich uncles in the world,” said Benjamin 
Franklin, We think he was about right. Was it 
unfortunate fur Abraham Lincoln that he was not a 
connection of the families of Messrs. Ketchum, Cheat- 
um and Run, Wall street? Can the wealth of Wall 
street purchase a fame like his? Had he received the 
false education of the son of a New York gentleman, 
what would have become of his noble nature, his ready 
sympathy, his liberal ideas, his naivete, all that made 
his life and character sublime? sop, the greatest 
of fabulists,'was a slave; Bunyan, the renowned al- 
legorist, was a tinker; the father of Haydn, the emi- 
nent musical composer, was a wheelwright, and his 











luother a servant; Linneeus, the greatest of botanists, 
Was apprenticed in youth to a shoe-maker; rare Ben 
‘Tonson was a brick-layer; Benvenuto Cellini and 
Hogarth were apprentices; the father of Ferguson 
was a day-laborer, and he himself a self-educated 
man. Kepler was very poor. Sir Richard Arkwright 
was the son of very poor parents, and he was bred to 
the profession of a barber. Indeed nearly all of the 
men who have shape: for the better the destinies of 
the Old World, and all who have made themselves 
conspicuous in the New, have been of humble ex- 
traction. 

But we are digressing. We started with Tony Le 
Barron, and find ourselves writing a moral essay. 
We will go back to Tony. 
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His childhood was remarkable, so his mother said. 
“ He made a ship and a humstrum all out of his own 
head, and had wood enough left to make another.” 
(Whether another ship or another humstrum, we are 
not informed.) 

At the age of fourteen he became proud and senti- 
mental—all children do. He read novels and poetry, 
and doted on Moore.* 

One June morning, Tony and some very romantic 
young ladies went into the country to botanize. He 
picked a bunch of nettles (he had gloves on) and en- 
twined them with a tew wild roses and lilies. 

“ Wilhelmina,” said he to Wilhelmina Lena Totty 
Rivers, his inamorata, ‘just see what an exquisite 
odor is exhaled from these flowers.” 

Wilhelmina Lena Totty Rivers took a bountiful 
smell, and withdrew her nose in a very sudden man- 
ner, brushing it as though it had suddenly become a 
very unwelcome appendage, and exclaiming: 

“ Whew!” 

Tony smelled cautiously, just putting his nose 
lightly under one of the nettle leaves, ditto Rowena 
Roxana Proudhorn. The party came to the sage con- 
clusion that “ there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy.” 

They came to a rocky pasture. It reminded Wil- 
helmina of the “ woodland glades” of Virgil. The 
party concluded it would be romantic to explore it. 
They found a beautiful pond, bordered with fern and 
wild roses. Near by was a large white bird on her 
nest. They pronounced it a swan. 

* Beautiful creature!” said Wilhelmina. 

*“Can’t we capture it?” said Rowena, 
be a nice present for our preceptor.” 

“Steal up behind it,” said Wilhelmina to Tony, 
“and throw my shawl over its head.” 

Tony approached the bird cautiously, expecting it 
would run or fly. It, however, appeared quite un- 
concerned ; it 1 self-c of protection, and 
laid its head and long neck on the ground as indiffer- 
ently as though it had but to cackle to call an invisi- 
ble champion to the rescue. Tony mancuvered dex- 
terously, and throwing the shawl over its head, seized 
it with a shout of triumph. There was a fearful 
scream from Wilhelmina as though she had made an 
unpleasant discovery, another from Rowena, as 
though her ideas were rather startling. There was 
an ominous sound and an unmistakable hiss not far 
behind Tony. A nondescript something with gray 
feathers, red eyes, a long, snakish neck and most for- 
midable wings, had suddenly made its appearance, 
and was paddling in a very agitated manner towards 
Tony. Just betore it reached him it uttered a sound 
that batiles description. A gong was nothing to it; 
it made the welkin ring. Having sounded the war- 
whoop, it proceeded at once to active operations. 

Tony was taken by surprise, nor was he able to turn 
either wing of his assailant. He jumped about in 
terror, while the what-you-call-it administered an 
unmerciful castigation, uttering anon a territic sound 
of triumph. The girls fled. Tony at last concluded 
to ‘give up beat,” and to make a masterly retreat, 
but found the latter very perplexing generalship, his 
assailant making a vigorous resistance. 

“Come and take him off,” he at last called out in 
despair to the girls in the distance. 

Two hysteric screams were the only response to this 
call for reinforcements. 

Presently Tony heard the wall fall down, and saw 
aman coming with a horsewhip. His heart beat 
freer. A man was coming to the rescue, and his 
troubles would soon be at an end, The man came 
running. 

“Out of my goose-nest, you rascal! What you 
doing here? Out of my goose-nest, and that pretty 
quick, too, or I’ll skin you with this here cowhide!” 

‘* Ye-e-e-s,” said Tony, making a spasmodic leap 
that freed him from the gripe of the gander, and 
starting off to join his faithless companions. 

“ Dreadful, wasn’t it?” said Wilhelmina. “ Where’s 
my shawl?” 

“Out of this! out of this!’ shouted the sturdy 
farmer, following Tony. 

The three adventurers started off as fast as possible, 
the girls, who appeared to be sort of electrified, lead- 
ing. Suddenly they came upon a blacksnake. Wil- 
helmina leaped over him, and then the way she 
“went it’? was quite marvellous. Rowena and Tony 
turned in another direction, but were presently ar- 
rested by a sound like distant thunder, and the sight 
of an animal with lofty tail and wide extended horns 
approaching Jehu-like. They wheeled and took an- 
other course which came near precipitating them into 
the guose-nest; again wheeling, they steered straight 
for an old wall, which tumbled down atter them amid 
the imprecations of the farmer, who all the while had 
been shouting in an angry voice in the middle of the 
lot. 

Wilhelmina became entangled in the briers; the 
dreadful animal we have mentioned came bounding 
towards her, making the earth fly, and bellowing like 
thunder. 

“ Goodness gracious!” said Wilhelmina. 

She climbed a tree, and the farmer came to the 
rescue. 

The fugitives at last became reunited, and turned 
ingloriously towards home. 

**My!” said Wilhelmina, ‘ how skeert I was!” 

A French frigate arrived in the harbor. Everybody 
went to see the French frigate. 
received invitations to go on board, among them T 


“°Twould 








*I never had two humming birds 
With plumage like the eastern sky, 
But one was sure to fly away, 
And the other one was sure to die. 
. Imitation of Moore. 


and Wilhelmina. They had studied French under a 
teacher who had read at least two books in Gil Blas. 
They put on airs in anticipation of the brilliant con- 
versazione they would hold with the ofticers in French. 
Here was a chance to put to atest their knowledge of 
the language. They at once approached an officer, 
bowing and bobbing and smiling. 

Tony— Bon jour, Monsieur. Vous etes Francais, je 
pense? 

Otficer—Seriez-vous assez bon pour repeter ce que 
vous avez dit? 

A very embarassing pause. 

Wilhelmina—Monsieur, ayez la bonte de me dire— 
comment appelez-vous cela en Francais?” pointing to 
an elegant ornament on a table. 

Another pause, followed by another effort from 
Wilhelmina. 

Vous m’obligeriez— 

A thundering noise from the officer, very significant 
if not perfectly understvod. It sounded wicked. 

‘La, I suppose he’s a low Dutchman,” said Wil- 
helmina. 

* Let’s go and see the royal hell-yards,” said Tony. 

“Go to —,” (a very wicked place) said a big Irish- 
man, shovelling coal. ‘ Youno speak French.” 


markable feature of his education was the length of 
his school bills for tuition and sundries—especially the 
latter. 

Tony did not marry Wilhelmina. He married Squire 
Snooks’s big Irish girl Rosa. It happenedin the 
usual way. Wilhelmina’s grandfather was a shoe 
maker and Tony’s wasamerchant. (He kept acoun- 
try grocery store.) Here was a social difference in 
pedigree. Tony’s mother persuaded him to leave 
Wilhelmina, and to seek an alliance with a lady of 
more aristocratic extraction. Tony yielded. He fell 
in love with Rosa, and when his mother remonstrated 
he replied that she had broken one match for him, 
and should never break another. 

One incident of Tony’s courtship. Rosa lost a rela- 
tive, and was sent for to watch with the remains. 
Rosa was a superstitious body, and the idea of watch- 


both him and his wife. As Tony could not keep 
money, but spent in the bar-room all he could get, 
the means of his support were entrusted to his wife, 
who was charged to place none of the money at his 
disposal. But she was fond of her husband, who, 
notwithstanding his bad habits, was in many respects 
& prepossessing man, aud could not withstand his 
entreaties for money, but used to give him small sums 
which he would spend for intoxicating drink. His 
father soon cut him off from this resource by taking 
the care of hissupport upon himself. For four weeks 
he lived soberly. At the end of that time his desire 
for drink became uncontrollable. He begged his wife 
for money, but she had none; he begged his father 
for money, Dut met with a decided refusal. 

“T lived with my grandmother over the way, and 
as the elder Mr. and Mrs. Le Barron were very fond 
of children, I used to spend much time at their house. 
One day I was there, playing with some toys in one 
of the chambers, when Tony came in where I was 
and sat down beside me, and made himself very agree- 
able. He gave me some very high ideas of my own 
beauty, promised me some munificent presents, told 
me the wonderful story of his little brother the pigs 
ate up, and finally approached the subject nearest his 


Tony was sent to a boarding-school. The only re-; aeart. 


“« Has your grandmother any spirits on her side- 
board?” 

«Children and fools always speak the truth,’ so I 
said: 

«No, she don’t keep it on her sideboard ; she keeps 
it in her case of bottles. Do you wantsome? I'll go 
and ask grandmother to send you some.’ 

** Ono,’ said he. 

‘He knew my grandmother would refuse the re- 
quest, and, moreover, put her bottle of spirits where 
he would stana no chance of appropriating to himself 
the contents. 

** He sat thoughtfully a few minutes, and then ut- 
tered an electrifying scream. 

“*O, my great toe, my great toe!’ shoutedhe. ‘O! 
o! or 

“He took off his shoe and stocking in a frantic 





ing with the dead was very like that of tering 
a ghost. So she sent for Tony toshare the unpleasant 
vigil. 

It happened there came to the house a “ poor exile 
of Erin,” and the running rigging of his head was 
very much out of gear by reason of a ‘‘ wee drap of 
whiskey.” He craved a night’s lodging, which was 
granted, and he was directed, but not conducted, to 
his room. The direction was’an Irish one, more ex- 
plicit than Juminous, and the stranger, instead of 
going to the proper room, groped awhile in the dark, 
and finally entered the apartment where lay the dead, 
and, finding the bed, quickly divested himself of his 
clothing and buried himself beneath the bed-clothes. 
He chatted a while to his bed-fellow, the deceased, 
but finding him quite unsocial, went to sleep. 

Tony and Rosa soon after entered with averted 
looks, and seated themselves in a remote corner of 
the room. Rosa was very nervous, and her watching 
with the corpse consisted of a few furtive glances to- 
wards the bed. Tony at last dropped to sleep, and 
Rosa leaned affectionately on his shoulder. About 
midnight she had an impression that something was 
wrong in the other part of the room. She turned her 
head very cautiously, with enlarged optics. Sudden- 
ly her hair assumed a very remarkable appearance. 
{See Albino children, Barnum’s Museum.] There, 
bolt upright, sat the supposed corpse, grinning ina 
most inquisitive manner. Rosa tried to scream, but 
her voice stuck in her jaws. She tried to move, but 
was transfixed with horror. 

“Arrah, an sure, my lady,” said the supposed dead 
man, “ where do you hail from?” 

Rosa regained the use of her limbs, which she em- 
ployed with energy in escaping from the room. ‘Tony 
woke, saw the figure, and lost no time in following 
the example of Rosa. The astonished Irishman leaped 
from his bed and followed both. 

*O, then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress.” 


Tony’s father used wine at his table—fashionable 
people do. Tony learned to love wine, and some- 
thing even stronger—suchchildrendo. Tony became 
a tippler. : 

We dropped into the Sewing Society the other day, 
when the president, a very social lady, related the 
following reminiscences of Tony: 

“When I was a little girl [ lived near the Le Bar- 
ron family. They had an onlyson, Tony. His tather 
set him up in business, and loaned him a capital of 
$25,000. Tony’s ideas were large; he hired a splen- 
did suite of rooms, bought a fine carriage, gave enter- 
tainments, and in just six months from the time the 
papers announced ‘ the grand opening of the clothing 
house of Tony Le Barron,’ his father received the fol- 
lowing laconic note: 

* DEAR FATHER :—I’m broke. 

* *Yours dutifully, T. LE BARRON.’ 

“His father sent back a furious letter. 
wrote to his mother as follows: 

“* DEAR MOTHER :—Good-by. 
commit suicide. 


Tony then 


I’m ruined—must 
“Powys. 





A few favored ones | 


* Didn’t the Le Barron family gather up their sur- 
plus coppers and make jst haste to rescue Tony from 
| an untimely grave! Didn’t the wicked Tony chuckle 
in his sleeve at the success of hisruse? Tony at last 


but the only resemblance between Tony and the 
| prodigal son consisted in the returning. His father 
killed no fatted calf, and Tony returned and lived as 
he had returned, a common drunkard. He married 
an Irish girl, and his father was obliged to support 


, threw himselfinto several frightful attitudes, 
exclaiming, ‘Oh-o-0! Oh-o-0!—OH-0-0!’ 

“T jumped andran. A few spasmodic leaps brought 
me to the foot of the stairs, and into the sitting-room, 
where the family were preparing to take tea. 

“*Run up stairs quick,’ exclaimed I. ‘Tom is 
dying.’ 

“As soon as I had given the alarm, the screams of 
Tom became quite audible below. 

‘*¢ For mercy’s sake!’ exclaimed Mrs. Barron, ‘run 
and call your grandmother quick.’ 

“I flew rather than ran across the way. The old 
lady hurried to the scene of distress. Tony was sway- 
ing to and fro in his chair, exclaiming, ‘I shall die! I 
shall die!’ 

“*O dear!’ said my grandmother, ‘what can we 
do for you?’ 

“*T shall die! my great toe! Oh-o-o!’ 

‘** Do let’s see!’ said my grandmother. 

“* Don’t stop to see,’ roared Tony. “I shall die, 
I shall die! Do something quick!’ 

“** What shall we do?’ said the old lady. 
knew such a case as this before.’ 

“*T have heard,’ said Tony, interpolating an Ob-o0-o 
between every word, ‘that wormwood and rum was 
good. Oh-o-o! On-0-0! I’m going!” 

“Tony made frightful grimaces, and seemed going 
into spasms. My grandmother ran for the rum, and 
Mrs. Le Barron for the wormwood. My grandmother 
returned in a few minutes, bringing a glass of rum, 
which she set down in the room where Tony was evi- 
dently expiring, and ran up garret after Mrs. Le Bar- 
ron, to help her find the wormwood. After a fruit- 
less research they returned, and were surprised to 
find Tony quite relieved. 

‘* ¢*Tis all over,’ said he, with a wicked leer. 
rum cured it!’ 

“** But how did you apply it?’ asked my grand- 
mother. 

“*O, inwardly?’ 

“The old lady looked very wise.” 

[The above invident is from real life. } 

Coleridge once remarked, on reading of conversions 
among confirmed drunkards under the preaching of 
the early Methodists, that, if such cases were followed 
by a reformed iife, they were miracles, for nothing 
short of a miracle could reform one whose will was 
infected. The remark is neither charitable nor truth- 
ful, but there is enongh of truth implied in it to make 
@ young man tremble, and to carefully study the pos- 
sibilities of the fvture ere he imbibes his first glass. 

Tony soon became tired of his fat Irish bride, and 
used to pay his frequent respects to Nelly Bly, a 
young married lady of rare personal attractions. At 
last the amorous couple concluded to elope, and to 
fly toparts unknown. So Nelly picked her husband’s 
pocket, and Tony forged a note in the name of his 
father, and thus, having taken a long look ahead and 
provided for the future, the lovers started on their 
journey. They ordered the driver to lock them into 
the coach, and to drive post haste to the Canadian 
frontier. The coach was an old-fashioned one, and 
the driver was sumewhat deaf, and, when some five 
miles out, the front wheels and the driver’s seat parted 
company with the rest of the vehicle, and the driver, 
perceiving nothing unusual, and deaf to the cries of 
the imprisoned fugitives, drove on Jehu-like for 


‘I never 


* That 





PY | like the prodigal son returned to his father’s house, | Canada. Mr. Bly, Nelly’s husband, came upon them 


| in their dilemma, and hitched the old coach to the 
| back of his wagon, and declared he would tumble it 
| and its contents over the bridge into the river, which, 
fortunately for tlie occupants, was some miles distant. 
| After riding awhile, he came to a tavern, and stop- 
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ped to regale himself. During his stay ‘I 
to make tle acquaintance of an Lrishm:: 
assistance escaped with Nelly from his} 
tion, The Irishman was going in the s 
as the coach, and Tony generously offe: 
seat he had left, which the son of Erin 
occupy. Mr. Bly came from the inn : 
unsuspicious of the change of affairs 
reached the bridge over the river, endea) 
off the old coach. While engaged in t) 
endeavor, he was suddenly called to ac: 
unknown passenger. High words ens 
by an explanation. 

Nelly went home to her pa, Tony be) 
cated, and remained at the inn over nig)! 
morning he met the indignant Irishmai 
sisted to a ride. The consequence of the 
serious. 

There are some whose demise makes - 
world, and some whose end is very sel: 
to, especially by relatives. Tony belong 
class. He died suddenly of a disease | 
doctor assigned a trisyllabic name, an: 
mysteries none cared to pry, every on 
idea of his own concerning the cause of | 

tat. 30. Alas! poor Tony! 
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WuHeEwN the army of the Potomac m 
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1862, | was a captain in a New York regi: 
to Fitz John Porter’s command, It w 
of men, when we landed at Fortress )’ 
was a melancholy wreck when we reach 
Landing in the following July. 

The campaign of the Peninsula has 
me as being one of the most justly famo 
not only for the desperate batties which 
it, but fur the many romantic inciden 
gave birth. Ofcourse, these were not 
only very few persons were aware of tl 
I happened to be one of the favored few 
to devote these pages to the narrati 
these events. 

A few days after we had landed at | 
roe, and just befure the army moved 
Yorktown, we noticed a strange indivi 
ly at General Porter’s headquarters. 
of apparently sixty years of age, but bh 
still. He was rather a small man, and 
ried his head bent forward with his ey: 
ground. Yet it required only a glance 
knit and compact frame, to tell that h. 
more than ordinary physical strength, 
clear eye spoke eloquently of indomita! 
courage. He was dressed in a rough sui 
and wore the ordinary slouched hat : 
1t was easy to see that he was a Sout 
and training, but I had at first sum: 
comprehending why he should be wi 
the rest of his section were in arms a 
afterwards told me that he had suf 
wrong at the hands of the Southerne: 
had sworn to devote the remainder 
avenging it. I never learned what t’ 
but judging from the character of b 
must have been terrible. 

I felt irresistibly drawn towards thi: 
first, and took an early occasion to 
quaintance. I learned that his name ° 
and that he was employed by Genera 
independent scout. He came and wen 
and was always provided with ample 
General McClellan to do so. For se 
time he would disappear, and then w) 
most giver him up as lost to us, he v 
with a number of guns lying across hi> 
the trophies of his exploits during hi 
would generally come into camp quite 
the bridle lying loose on the neck of 
sometimes he would dash in to headqu 
speed of the wind. His brief intervie 
Porter would in this case be followed : 
80 that at last we could always tell by 
which old Ben returned from his expec 
or not there would be any fighting. 
every foot of ground on the Peninsula 
his way unerringly through its thick: 
the darkest nights. 

He was silent and reserved, and ha 
say to anyone. But he seemed to 
me, and when in camp would spend t 
time in my tent. He had many 4 ra 
me of his exploits, and often have I 
horror, as he related, with a gloomy + 
well he had kept his oath of vengea: 
he came into my tent, after an absen: 
We were then lying in front of Yor 
pecting to attack it. He looked tired 
to lie down on the bed and rest. He: 

“ Where have you been?” I asked. 

“* With our friends over yonder,” b 
ing to the rebel lines. 

“You don’t mean in the rebel tines‘ 

“ Yes, I do,” he said, quietly. “1h 
interesting adventure, captain, and if 
to hear it, I’ll tell you about it.” 

* You couldn’t please me better, Bx 
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ped toregale himself. During his stay Tony managed 
to make the acquaintance of an Irishman, and by his 
assistance escaped with Nelly from his perilous situa- 
tion. The Irishman was going in the same direction 
as the coach, and Tony generously offered him the 
seat he had left, which the son of Erin was glad to 
occupy. Mr. Bly came from the inn and drove off, 
unsuspicious of the change of affairs, and having 
reached the bridge over the river, endeavored todump 
off the old coach. While engaged in this herculean 
en‘leavor, he was suddenly called to account by his 
unknown passenger. High words ensued, followed 
by an explanation. 

Nelly went home to her pa. Tony became intoxi- 
cated, and remained at theinn overnight. The next 
morning he met the indignant Irishman he had as- 
sisted toa ride. The consequence of the meeting was 
serious. 

There are some whose demise makes a noise in the 
world, and some whose end is very seldom referred 
to, especially by relatives. Tony belongs tu the latter 
class. He died suddenly of a disease to which the 
doctor assigned a trisyllabic name, and into whose 
mysteries none cared to pry, every one having an 
idea of his own concerning the cause of the demise. 

tat. 30. Alas! poor Tony! 





({ Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Scouting on the Peninsula. 


“nw 


BY A VOLUNTEER OFFICER. 


WHEN the army of the Potomac made the cam- 
paign of the Peninsula, under General McClellan, in 
1862, I was a captain in a New York regiment attached 
to Fitz John Porter’s command, It was a fine body 
of men, when we landed at Fortress Monroe, but it 
was a melancholy wreck when we reached Harrison’s 
Landing in the following July. 

The campaign of the Peninsula has always struck 
me as being one of the most justly famous of the war, 
not only for the desperate battles which characterized 
it, but fur the many romantic incidents to which it 
gave birth. Ofcourse, these were not chronicled, for 
only very few persons were aware of their existence. 
I happened to be one of the favored few, and propose 
to devote these pages to the narration of some of 
these events. 

A few days after we had landed at Fortress Mon- 
roe, and just before the army moved up in front of 
Yorktown, we noticed a strange individual frequent- 
ly at General Porter’s headquarters. He was a man 
of apparently sixty years of age, but hale and hearty 
still. He was rather a small man, and generally car- 
ried his head bent forward with his eyes fixed on the 
ground. Yet it required only a glance at the firmly 
knit and compact frame, to tell that he was a man of 
more than ordinary physical strength, and the calm, 
clear eye spoke eloquently of indomitable energy and 
courage. He was dressed in a rough suit of homespun, 














and wore the ordinary slouched hat of the section. 
It was easy to see that he was a Southerner by birth 
and training, but I had at first sume difficulty in 
comprehending why he should be with us when all 
the rest of his section were in arms against us. He 
afterwards told me that he had suffered a fearful 
wrong at the hands of the Southerners, and that he 
had sworn to devote the remainder of his days to 
avenging it. I never learned what the injury was, 
but judging from the character of his vengeance, it 
must have been terrible. 

I felt irresistibly drawn towards this man from the 
first, and took an early occasion to make his ac- 
quaintance. I learned that his name was Ben Davis, 
and that he was employed by General Porter as an 
independent scout. He came and went as he pleased, 
and was always provided with ample authority from 
General McClellan to do so. For several days at a 
time he would disappear, and then when we had al- 
most given him up as lost to us, he would reappear 
with a number of guns lying across his horse’s neck— 
the trophies of his exploits during his absence. He 
would generally come into camp quite leisurely, with 
the bridle lying loose on the neck of his horse, but 
sometimes he would dash in to headquarters with the 
speed of the wind. His brief interview with General 
Porter would in this case be followed by sharp work, 
so that at last we could always tell by the manner in 
which old Ben returned from his expeditions, whether 
or not there would be any fighting. Old Ben knew 
every foot of ground on the Peninsula, and could find 
his way unerringly through its thickest swamps on 
the darkest nights. 

He was silent and reserved, and had very little to 
say to anyone. But he seemed to take a fancy to 
me, and when in camp would spend the most of his 
time in my tent. He had many a rare story to tell 
me of his exploits, and often have I shuddered with 
horror, as he related, with a gloomy satisfaction, how 
well he had kept his oath of vengeance. One night 
he came into my tent, after an absence of three days. 
We were then lying in front of Yorktown, and ex- 
pecting to attack it. He looked tired, and I told him 
to lie down on the bed and rest. He did so at once. 

“ Where have you been?” I asked. 

“With our friends over yonder,” he replied, point- 
ing to the rebel lines. 

“You don’t mean in the rebel lines?” I exclaimed. 

* Yes, I do,” he said, quietly. ‘1 have had a really 
interesting adventure, captain, and if you would like 





to hear it, P’ll tell you about it.” 

* You couldn’t please me better, Ben,’ I said, with 
delight. ‘Let’s have the story by all means.” 

With that he told me his story, in the quiet and 
| unassuming way, that was characteristic of him. I 


give it, as nearly as I can recollect it, in his own 
words, 

“You see, captain,” he began, “I had been lying 
for so long in tront of those lines over yonder, that I 
began to feel curious to know what they looked like 
inside, and what was going on there. In order to 
satisfy myself, I determined to pay them a visit. I 
was influenced, also, by the hope of gaining some in- 
formation that would be of value to General McClellan. 
I went to General Porter, and stated my plan to him. 
The general rather likes me, I believe, and was not 
willing for me to run so much risk, but at last I talked 
him into letting me go. I made all my arrangements, 
and, leaving my horse behind me, set out on fuot 
three days ago. 

“T selected as my point of departure from our lines 
the woods that lie between Wynne’s and Lee’s Mills, 
just where the marsh is easiest crossed. I went down 
to our picket line, and waited there until night. 
About ten o’clock I set out, and was soon in the 
swamp. The rebels think it impassable, and so it 
would be to any one but me. I know the whole 
swamp, as well as I know the ground we are on now, 
and I knew where I could get over it without much 
difficulty if unopposed. It would be impossible to 
move troops by that path, for one rebel there might 
hold a thousand men in check. However, I struck 
the track at last, and moved forward cautiously and 
slowly. In half an hour I came within the rebel 
picket line, and I became more particular than ever, 
The solid ground was only a few hundred yards fur- 
ther, and if I could reach it, I felt that I would be 
comparatively safe. I got through at length, and 
crawled up the bank to a clump of trees. From this 
spot I could see into the Southern lines. The camp 
fires were still burning, and the men were moving to 
and fro. Near me were four pieces of artillery with 
their caissons, but no troops had charge of them. I 
could not imagine why they had been left so exposed, 
but as the blunder had been made, I resolved to take 
advantage of it. I never go unprepared, and this 
time I had provided myself with a dozen rat-tail files, 
with the hope of silencing a few guns. NowlI re- 
solved to make use of them. Creeping up to the 
guns, and wrapping my hat around the stock of my 
rifle to mufile the sound, I drove the files into the 
vent-holes of the cannon. This done, I hurried on, 
right straight towards the encampment. 

“When I[ entered it, I paused to look around me. 
The principal object that attracted my attention was 
a large tent in which a bright light was burning. A 
sentinel was on guard before the entrance, but in- 
stead of pacing his beat, he was leaning on his mus- 
ket, looking off in a direction opposite to where I was 
standing. I knew from the appearance of the tent 
that it must be the quarters of some officer of rank, 
so I hastened to the rear of it, and crouching down to 
the ground, cut a hole in the canvas with my knife, 
and looked in through it. 

“There were two officers sitting by a rough table, 
on which a candle was burning. One wore the dec- 
orations of a general officer, and the other I judged 
to be his adjutant general. They were looking over 
a collection of papers, and talking in tones so low 
that I could only distinguish detached sentences of 
their conversation; but from their earnest manner, 
I felt sure that the papers they were examining were 
of an important nature. I listened eagerly for half 
an hour, but could learn nothing satisfactory. At 
last the general turned suddenly to his companion, 
and asked: 

*«*¢ Where are those papers?’ 

**¢ Colonel Trane has them, sir,’ was the reply. 

*¢ Let us go after them,’ said the general, rising. 

“¢1 can send for them, sir,’ said the other. 

«Never mind,’ replied the general, ‘ I would like 
the walk, and, besides, you’ll get a glass of that good 
whiskey Trane has. Come.’ 

“With that they left the tent. Instantly my res- 
olution was formed. I resolved to get possession of 
those papers. It was a desperate attempt, but I re- 
solved to make it. I glanced around me. The camp 
was quiet, and no one was near the tent. The can- 
vas was closed before the entrance, and this would 
conceal me from the viewof the sentry. Cutting 
away one of the lower cords, I raised the wall of the 
tent and entered. The papers lay in a mass on the 
table. It was but the work of an instant to seize 
them, together with a blank book, partly filled, that 
1 found on the table. In another minute I was out- 
side ot the tent. I knewI could not remain there, 
so stuffing the book and papers in the large pockets 
of my great coat,1 set off hurriedly towards the woods. 
Once there, 1 selected a tall and leaty tree, and 
climbed up into it. The thick branches afforded me 
an admirable shelter and concealment, and as the 
tree was just on the edge of the camp, 1 could see 
what was passing in it, without the risk of being 
detected by the rebels. In a short time there was a 
commotion in the camp. I knew this was caused by 
the discovery of my capture of the papers, and 1 
laughed quietly, as I watched the hubbub below me. 
Soon everything grew quiet again, and I waited 
impatiently for morning. 

‘“* After sunrise I commenced to examine the coun- 
try below me, and during the day gained a very good 
idea of the rebel position at this point. It is very 
strong, and I think it woull be a waste of life to at- 
tack it. I told General Porter so this morning, but 
he only laughed, and said time would show. During 
the forenoon, a party of soldiers came under my tree 
with a rope, and I learned from their conversation 
that they intended to make a swing. They chose the 
very tree I was in, as the support for it. I felt de- 
cidedly uneasy, as I saw one of them wrap the rope 





around his shoulder, and climb the tree. If he 





should discover me I was lost. The thick foliage 
reached almost to the lowest limb, and he came 
within a few feet of me without discovering me. My 
heart throbbed painfully, as I saw him pause almost 
beside me, and bend over to fasten the rope to a 
limb. As quick as thought, I leaned forward, and, 
giving him a sudden push, sent him crashing through 
the branches to the ground. He gave a cry of terror, 
and fell, striking his head first. 1 sat motionless 
watching the scene below me with breathless anxiety. 
It hurt me to play such a trick on any one, but I 
knew it was to save my life, and 1 felt justified in 
taking the step. The fellow’s comrades crowded 
around him, and lifted him from the ground. They 
did not for an instant suspect the true cause of his 
fall, but supposed that he had simply missed his foot- 
ing, and fallen. They bore him towards the encamp- 
ment, and I breathed freer. As the fellow did not 
stir after his fall, I supposed he had broken his neck; 
and in the afternoon, my conjecture was confirmed, 
by the burial of some soldier just on the edge of the 
woods. 

“During the afternoon I was seriously alarmed. 
The general whom I had seen on the previous night, 
came below the tree, accompanied by a party of en- 
gineers. They were locating a new line of works, and 
I learned to my dismay, that the tree in which I was 
concealed, was to be eut down to make way for them. 
{ heard the general give orders to begin the work 
within an hour. I was really frightened, captain, and 
there’s no use of denying it. If that tree was cut 
down, I knew I had no cause to expect mercy. The 
chief of the engineers declared that it would be im- 
possible to begin the work until the morning, and his 
words sounded to me like sweetest music. At last, 
after a long argument, the general agreed to post- 
pone the undertaking until the next day, at sunrise, 
and in a few minutes the party went away. You 
may be sure that I felt relieved when 1 saw them de- 
part. I resolved that they should not catch me in 
the tree long after dark, and as soon as possible, after 
nightfall, I d ded, and co ed to recon- 
noitre the encampment. 1 was going all night, and 
managed to gain a considerable amount of important 
information, all of which I have laid before General 
Porter. I ought to have told you that upon examin- 
ing the captured papers, while up the tree, I found 
them to be of the highest importance to us, and that 
the book contained copies of all General Johnson’s 
orders to his subordinates, for several months back. 


“By morning I reached another tree in which I 
took refuge. This was almost on the edge of the 
swamp, and commanded a firstrate view of the rebel 
picket line, and I noticed the posts closely. I think I 
know them all now, and if I don’t cause some of them 
to disappear, it will be because my old rifle has be- 
come of no use. Well, I staid up that tree all that 
day, and I tell you I was pretty sleepy. I had been 
without sleep for two nights, and, though I have con- 
siderable power of endurance, I began to feel the 
need of rest. I resolved, therefore, that the coming 
night should be my last in the rebel camp, and I 
determined to make the most of it. 

“During the day I had another narrow escape. 
One of the rebels roused a squirrel in the woods, and 
the little creature took refuge in the tree, in which I 
was concealed. The fellow came after it quickly, and 
for some time stood under the tree gazing up into it. 
Only his excitement, caused by the prospect of secur- 
ing the squirrel, which, after the hard fare on which 
he had been living, would have been a regular bless- 
ing to the fellow, prevented him from discovering me. 
Once or twice I felt morally certain that I was seen, 
and I made up my mind to sell my life as dearly as 

ible. In a few ts I got asight of the squir- 
rel, and drove him higher up the tree. As he climbed 
towards the top he became visible to the soldier be- 
low. The fellow raised his rifle. The squirrel was 
just over my head. Suppose the man should miss his 
aim, and strike me? I awaited the end with a fever- 
ish impatience. In an instant the fellow fired. I 
felt my hat turn on my head, and heard something 
drop. The ball had passed through my hat, and 
struck the squirrel. The fellow uttered an exclama- 
tion of delight, as the animal dropped at his feet, and 
at once picked it up and started for camp. With 
feelings of inexpressible joy, I saw him go off. It was 
the narrowest escape I ever had; and between you 
and I, captain, I would not have cared to have died 
for a squirrel. 

“ When night came, I got down from my tree, and 
commenced my rounds again. My object now was to 
get back to the point at which I had entered the lines. 
I did not think this would be a very difficult under- 
taking, as I was thoroughly familiar with the ground. 
On my way I stopped in the shadow of a new redoubt, 
to listen to a conversation between two officers, who 
were sitting within a few feet of me. They were dis- 
cussing the ordinary events of the day. 

‘** By the way,’ said one of them, suddenly; ‘the 
colonel told me a singular piece of news to-day. He 
says there’s a Yankee spy in camp. The fellow it 
seems got into General Wilcox’s tent, night b2fore 
last, and stole some valuable papers and the general’s 
order book. He is supposed to be lurking about 
somewhere in the woods, now. The pickets have 
been strengthened, and a search has been going on 
for two days. General Wilcox offers a reward of a 
hundred dollars to the man who catches him. Be- 
tween ourselves, [don’t think he’ll be apt to get away 
if he’s in our lines now.’ 











lessly. It seemed that I was in for it this time, and | 
I resolved to try to get back to our lines without de- 
lay. Toadd to my disadvantages, the moon was just 
rising, and as a partof my way was through open 





‘*T waited to hear no more, but slipped away noise- | ¢ saptain.”’ 





country I knew I would have some trouble in getting 
away. I felt anxious to know whether my place of 
entrance was known to the enemy, but of course had 
no means of knowing. My task required the utmost 
caution, but (I don’t mean to brag, captain,)I felt 
myself equal to the task. I had no desire to remain 
in those lines another twenty-four hours, for I felt 
that it would be dangerous in the extreme to do so. 
My first undertaking was to reach the brow of ag 
hill that overlooked the marsh through which 
wished to return. Taking a circuitous route, I ee 
last came to a thin strip of woods about an eighth of 
a mile from where I wanted to cross. Several tim:s 
while on the way I thought I heard footsteps behind 
me, but as I could see no one, and as the sound 
ceased whenever I paused, I came to the conclusion 
that I heard but the echo of my own fvotfalls. When 
I reached the brow of the hill not a soul was in sight. 
The pickets were fully an eighth of a mile in front of 
me, and no troops or guards were near. JI at once 
climbed a tree to conceal myself, until I could make 
a thorough reconnoissance. I had scarcely gotten 
into the tree, when I heard a low voice exclaim 
beneath me: 

“* Hallo, Yank!’ 

“TI looked down, and to my astonishment saw a 
rebel soldier standing under the tree, with his musket 
covering me with a fatal aim. 

“*Hadn’t you better come down?’ he said, mock- 
ingly. ‘Don’t attempt to move. Ifyou do, I'll shoot 
you.’ 

“*How did you know I was here?’ I asked, as 
coolly as I could, for I wanted to gain time. 

“*T saw you skulking about the camp, to-night,’ 
he said, ‘and I felt sure you were the Yankee spy 
that stole General Wilcox’s papers. I’ve followed you 
here, and now I’ve treed you. If it wasn’t for the 
hundred dollars General Wilcox offers for you, I’d 
send you right away where you couldn’t do any more 
stealing. As it is, I’ve a good notion to shoot you. 
If you want to save your life, come down at once.’ 

**¢T suppose I will have to,’ I said, ‘ though it’s a 
hard case to be caught in this way.’ 

*** You'd better come down, and make no noise, if 
you don’t want a ball through you,’ he muttered, 
gruffly. ‘I don’t want any one else to have a hand 
in this affair, for I don’t want to divide the money.’ 

“My position was a desperate one, and I resolved 
upon a desperate measure. It was life or death with 
me, and anything was worth risking. I climbed 
down to the lowest limb, and then looking below me, 
to gain the exact position of the fellow, asked: 

“<«Tf I come down quietly, will you promise not to 
fire at me?’ 

“Yes; but be quick about it.’ 

«Well, then,’ I said, ‘take this gun. I guess I 
shall not have much more use for it.’ 

«*T guess not,’ he replied, with a laugh. 

*T lowered my gun, stock foremost, and he put 
down his own weapon, and reached up to get mine. 
He had scarcely taken it in his outstretched hands, 
when I sprang from the tree, and brought him to the 
earth with me. He was stunned by the fall, and had 
hardly touched the ground before my knife was in 
his heart. He died without a sound. I had expected 
a struggle with him, and was delighted with my easy 
conquest. 

*T lost no time, but slinging my gun across my 
back, I started for my place of crossing. In a few 
minutes, I crouched down on my hands and knees, 
and crawled cautiously along the edge of the hill, 
until I arrived opposite it. No one was in sight, and, 
still crawling, I moved cautiously towards the place 
I wished to reach. It took me fully half an hour, to 
go a few hundred yards in this way, and I hurt my 
hands and knees frequently on the rough ground, 
At last, however, I reached it, and was just rising to 
my feet, when my attention was attracted by two 
dark objects a few yards ahead of me. I stepped 
back into the shade, and watched them, It was evi- 
dently that a new picket post had been established 
since I last passed the spot. My supposition was that 
the path had been discovered, perhaps by chance, 
and the rebels, naturally supposing that I had used 
it, and would seek to return by it, had posted these 
sentries there to cut off ny retreat. I thought fora 
moment, and then resolved to face the matter boldly. 
I must go forward. Before me, there was at least, a 
chance for safety; behind me was certain death. The 
men both had their backs tome. They had not seen 
or heard me. This was in my favor. They were two 
to one, but I had a five shooter, and my rifle. I never 
missed a shot in my life, and I resolved to make a 
daring effort.to escape the danger that threatened me. 

“Stepping back into the shade, I raised my rifle, 
and, taking deliberate aim, fired. One of the men 
fell heavily to the ground, and the other at once re- 
treated towards me. I let him have one barrelof my 
pistol, and as I saw him drop, I dashed out into the 
path and towards the swamp. As I emerged into the 
moonlight, a perfect volley was fired at me. Fortu- 
nately none of the balis struck me, though they 
passed close to me. In two minutes I was fairly in 
the swamp, and out of sight of the rebels. I did not 
pause, however, until I reached our picket lines. 
There I was halted; and, as the officer in charge of 
the line doubted my passes and story, 1 asked to be 
sent at once to General Porter’s quarters. This was 
done in the morning, and I soon set matters to rights. 
I’ve been asleep all day, and as I feel somewhat 
drowsy now, I think I’ll go to my tent. Good-night, 


With this old Ben arose, ard left me. I saw a 
great dealof him during the remainder of the cam- 
paign, and at some future time, may be tempted to 
relate some more of his adventures. 
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PDIP IIIIIO 


THANKSGIVING. 

This great New England festival comes somewhat 
later than usual this year, but we are compensated 
for the delay by the fact that for the first time the 
festivalis national. Alloverthe land, from thesunny 
waters of the Gulfto the chilly Lakes, from the bright 
Atlantic to the far-off Pacific, a nation will return its 
thanks toa beneticent Providence, not only for the 
fruits of the earth, and a general material prosperity, 
but for the preservation of our beloved country from 
the sad fate which threatened it, from a cessation of 
the horrors of war, aud the return of peace. Never 
in all our history have we been called upon to rejoice 
over greater blessings. Last year we could only be 
thankful that we were able to maintain our existence 
against the dangers which threatened us; but now we 
have nothing to cause us to mingle our rejoicings 
with fears for the future. 

The largest crops that have blessed our land for 
years now crowd the farmers’ barns to repletion, peace 
sheds her bright light over all, freedom reigns 
throughout the broad expanse of the Union, and sec- 
tional hatred is giving way to neighborly kindness. 
When we consider all this, are we not blessed indeed? 

How forcibly the mind goes back from this period 
of greatness and prosperity, to the days when a small, 
stout-hearted band of emigrants first trod our wintry 
coast. Passing on, we see them at their first ‘“‘ Thanks- 
giving.” Humbly and devoutly they kneel in the 
rude log chapel, and thank their Maker for his kind- 
ness tothem. Did they dream then of the great and 
mighty structure whose foundations they were lay- 
ing? Did the most prophetic vision see the countless 
millions who were yet to keep this great festival, and 
learn from it to honor them, its founders? Surely 
never was a land favored by Providence as this has 
been. Never has a nation grown great and mighty 
as rapidly as ourown. His heart must be cold indeed 
who cannot join in our present rejoicings with fervor. 

What though the spread of fushion has banished 
the quaint New England customs from our cities? 
there are still many households in our interior sec- 
tions that will keep them up with all the heartiness 
which marked them in the olden times. There are 
still tables that will groan beneath the weight of the 
good things with which they will be loaded; there are 
still old parlors that will ring with songs and shouts 
and merry laughter, and hearts that will still beat as 
warmly for the good old days as ever in times gone 
by; the young folks will have their games, family 
gatherings will continue; and in spite of the fashion 
of these later days, there are still many who will 
cling tenaciously to all that made Thanksgiving so 
dear to our fathers. 

Yet will there be many a New England fireside 
where rejoicing will be mingled with sadness, where 
the vacant chair will speak eloquently of the soldier 
boy sleeping amid the dim pines of the South, or by 
sonfe bright river where the spring always smiles. 
Many memories like these will be awakened when 
the loved ones meet around the family board, and we 
trust that they may not be awakened in vain. We 
trust that those who shall feel sorrow for the loss of 
some loved one who fell for his country, will do their 
part to complete the work for which he labored. 
There are hearts in the South that will ache as bitter- 
ly as ours when such memories arise in them. Both 
sides have suffered, both have lost much. God grant 
that this Thanksgiving day, in which both will join, 
may be the beginning of better and kindlier feelings 
between them! 








BLUE STOCKINGS, 

This term which is applied in ridicule to pedantic 
literary ladies, has rather a singular origin. Boswell 
relates that in 1781 it was the fashion for ladies to 
torm evening assemblies, in order to participate in 
the conversation of learned literary and ingenious 
men. One of the most celebrated talkers on these 
occasions was a Mr. Stillingfleet, who always wore 
blue stockings. He was so very popular, that his ab- 
sence from these gatherings was so much regretted, 
that it was frequently said, ‘We can do nothing 


was used in its present sense. The most famous 
‘Blue Stocking Club” was that which met at Mrs. 
Montague’s, and was sometimes attended by Dr. 
Johnson, and which has been immortalized by Han- 
nah Moore in her poem of the “‘ Bas Bleu.” 





MARRIAGES OF CONSANGUINITY. 

It is one of the best established principles of medi- 
cal science, that marriages of consanguinity result as 
a general rule in fatal consequences. The Archives 
de la Medicine Naval of France contain a scrap of 
curious information respecting marriages of consan- 
guinity in the black race, which is not in accordance 
with the established theory. 

In 1849 there died at Widah in the kingdom of Da- 
homey, a Portuguese trader named Da Souza, who 
was largely interested in the slave-trade, and well 
known to navigators along the coast. On his death 
he left behind him a great number of children, the 
issue of his fuur hundred wives. The despotic laws of 
the kingdom forbidding the intermixture of races, the 
numerous progeny of Da Souza were shut up inan 
enclosure by themselves, placed under the govern- 
ment of one of his sons, and watched strictly by royal 
agents. In this state of affairs they could marry only 
among themselves, and the result was that they lived 
in the most shameless promiscuity. In 1863 they 
counted the children of the third generation. The 
color of their skins was returning rapidly to deep 
black, though all of them preserved some traits of 
their European ancestor. Among all the descendants 
of Da Souza, the writer of the article from which we 
take these facts, was unable to find, in spite of the 
close and monstrous relations between them, either a 
deaf mute, a blind person, an idiot, or one feeble or 
deformed from birth. 


THE COMET. 

Some time ago we mentioned that Biela’s comet 
was approaching. It is nowin sight, and in clear 
weather it is visible tothe nakedeye. It may beseen 
in the neighborhood of the constellation Pegasus, and 
close to the star Markab, one of the brightest of the 
luminaries that form the Pegasian square. It isnow 
pursuing a southerly course, and will cross the celes- 
tial square about the middle of December. It then 
crosses the old path which it pursued in 1846, and 
near a point where it was then observed to separate 
into two comets. It will then continue to approach 
the earth until the end of February, when its distance 
from us will be only eighteen millions of miles. At 
that time, however, it will have advanced far into the 
southern heavens, and will not be visible from this 
section. 








WISE PROVERBS. 


For age and want save while you may; 
No morning sun lasts a whole day. 


A life of leisure and a life of laziness are two things. 
A wise man gets learning from those who have 
none themselves. 
He who repeats the ill he hears of another is the 
true slanderer. 
The rotten apple spoils its companion. 
Enjoy your little while the fvol is seeking for more. 
When thou dost tell another’s jest, therein 
Omit the oaths, which true wit cannot need; 
Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the sin; 
He pares his apple that will cleanly feed. 





A FASHIONABLE WEDDING.—At a fashionable 
wedding in Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, the bride, 
Miss Cochran, who was admired for her fine figure 
and splendid appearance, wore a rich white satin 
dress, trimmed with point lace and ornamented with 
orange flowers, while the rich veil which decorated 
her head reached the floor. She was attended by 
three bridesmaids, all of whom were elegantly attired 
in rich tarletan, and presented an exceedingly attrac- 
tive appearance. 





LEGAL TENDERS.—The new one-cent pieces are 
legal tender for any debt to the amount of ten cents, 
the two-cent pieces to the amount of twenty cents, 
and the three-cent pieces to the amount of sixty 
cents, so that a debt of ninety cents may be legally 
liquidated in copper coins. 





UNPROFITABLE.—A Buffalo burglar after working 
diligently for several hours a few nights since, to gain 
entrance to a safe, which he finally effected by means 
of gunpowder, was rewarded for his labor by the dis- 
covery of two dollars and eighty cents, that being the 
entire amount the safe contained. 





REGULARITY IN LIVING. 
Slight those who say, amidst their sickly healths, 
Thou liv'st by rule. What doth not so but man? 
Houses are built by rule, and commonwealths. 
Entice the trusty sun, if that you can, 
From his ecliptic line: beckon the sky. 
Who lives by rule, then, keeps good company. 





New Muvsic.—We have received from Messrs. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington street, copies of 
the following new music: ‘“‘Acushla Gal Mochree,” 
the song which Mr. Wylie has rendered a favorite in 
the drama of “‘ Arrah na Pogue,” ‘‘ Waterfall Schot- 


NEXT WHEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the storles and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“My SuUMMER’s CAMPAIGN,” by August Bell. 

“OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS,” by George Ban- 
croft Griffith. 

‘THE SNOWSTORM,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

‘ Kirry Fouisom,” by James D. M’Cabe, Jr. 

« A LOVE SToRyY,” by James Dabney. 

“THE Lost LIFE: OR, POISONED FOR LOVE. A 
Physician’s Story,” by William H. Bushnell. 

“Miss FANNY Peck AND—” by Caleb Russett. 

“A DISEASE AND ITS CURE,” by Nell Clifford. 

“THE STORY OF AN ACTRESS,” by Dr. James B. 
Ellis. 

“Youne Forks’ Cuius,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 

‘“‘BIOGRAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

“Faitru,” by Edward P. Nowell. 

“OuR LOYAL WOMANHOOD,” by Clarence F. 
Buhler. 


Hew Budlications, 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY. 





Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Con- 


gress street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Mag- 

azine, devoted to literature, amusement, and all 

that is good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, 
or $1.50 per year. 

The January number of this original and popular 
magazine is before us. It is the best issue that has 
appeared. It contains twenty-four original engrav- 
ings, twelve of them being of a humorous nature, and 
the rest illustrating miscellanous matters, such as 
shooting-stars, rainbows, meteors, etc. So much for 
so little money in something wonderful in these times. 
The contents for January are as follows:—‘‘The 
Wonders of Nature (Seven Illustrations) ;” ‘ Troco, 
or Lawn Billiards ;” ‘“‘ The New Year’s Gift;” ‘City 
of Nottingham, England;” “Abbey Church, Cheap 
Street, Bath, England;” “The Capture of James 
Smith;” “Churchill’s Grave; ‘‘Mabel Vaughn’s 
Revenge;” ‘The Love Tryst;” “How She Saved 
Him;” “The Dead Babe;” “ Saved;” ‘Looking 
On;” ‘‘ The Wreck of the Princess Mary ;” ‘‘ Dolores ;” 
“The Privateersman ;” ‘‘ Shadows ;” ‘‘ Scarlet Sins ;” 
“Saved from the Storm;” “ Miss Delano’s Pupil;” 
O, to be Free;”’ “‘ The White Doe and the Babe;” 
“The Birth-Mark ;”” Editor’s Table;” The Florist;’’ 
“The Housewife ;” “‘ Curious Matters ;” “ Facts and 
Fancies ;” “‘ How Mr. Boggs obtained and lost a Suit 
of Clothes.—(Humorous Illustrations.) 

BALL@v’s MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar and fifty cents a year. Seven 
copies for nine dollars.—Thirteen copies for jifteen 
dollars. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOou’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NOVELETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, 
$3.25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOU’s MONTH- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. Now is the time for clubs. 


A NEW GUIDE THROUGH BosTON, ETc. 

Visitors and strangers in the city will be pleased to 
learn that an excellent and accurate little volume is 
just published by Charles Thacher, No. 13 Court 
street, entitled the ‘* New Guide through Boston and 
Vicinity,” and which contains a variety of informa- 
tion such as strangers appreciate, in a condensed 
form—directing travellers where and how to go to 
hotels, churches, public buildings, and all points of 
interest in the city and neighborhood. It is furnish- 
ed with a correct map, and is sold at the moderate 
price of thirty cents, or is mailed, post-paid, for this 
price, to any one’s address, on application to the pub- 
lisher. This will be found a useful and reliable vol- 
ume, and a most timely book for strangers visiting 
Boston. 

THE YANKEE Mippy. By Oliver Optic. Illustrat- 


ed. 322 pp. Published by Lee and Shepard, 149 
Washington street, Boston. 


Oliver Optic has taken so firm a hold upon the 
reading public that we can do little more than an- 
nounce this, his latest work. It is a story of the 
great rebellion, and comprises the adventures of a 
young naval officer during a considerable portion of 
the war. It is written with the author’s usual ease, 
and bids fair to become a favorite with his admirers. 
For sale by the publishers. 

THE FENIANS, OR NEIL O’CONNOR’S TRIUMPH. 
A Story of Old Irelandand Young America. By J. 
W. McCartney. 100 pp. Published by Elliott, 
Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress street, Boston. 

The author of this story has forcibly depicted the 
wrongs and oppression that have driven the sons of 
Ireland to the formation of the great Fenian organiz- 
ation. It should be read by every Irishman, and all 
who sympathize in the movement. It is the twenty- 
sixth number of the popular series of Ten Cent Nov- 
elettes, and the price places it within the reach of 
every one. For sale at all the periodical depots 
throughout the Union. 

Humorous Poems. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
have been published in a cheap form, so that all can 
enjoy alaugh at a reasonable rate. 


me 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES.—At the reception in 
Liverpool the Princess of Wales wore a maroon vel- 


SWEET FLOWERS, 

It is because flowers are such lovely emblems of in- 
nocence, so like the merry face of childhood, that 
they have a large place in our best affections. They 
ever remind us of our days of boyhood and buoyancy, 
when Nature, our fond mother, sat upon the hills, 
clapping her hands with joy, and giving us all the 
earth, with the landscape and rocks, and hills and 
forest, for our school and playground; when the 
young soul was just fresh from its home in heaven, 
and not yet corrupted and defiled by a cold, callous 
and calculating world; when quiet nooks enclosed us 
with their greenness, and we found companions in 
the wild bee, and the morning breezes, and in every- 
thing which wore the impress of beauty, whether 
imate or inanimate; when all things were clothed 
with beauty, and were worshiped with a veneration 
beyond utterance; when each leaf and flower was a 
palace of sweet sights and scents, and the bending 
boughs were woven into fairy bowers of enchant- 
ment, and touched us with heaven’s own glorious 
sunshine; when we picked up lessons of love and de- 
light by riversides, by brooks, and hawthorn paths, 
in quiet glens and in green fields, and inhaled from 
every passing breeze health, intelligence and joy; 
when all things,grew and expanded into broad and 
living hope, c2lm, lovely, promising and serene as a 
bright vision by a sick man’s bed. And then, too, the 
holy memories which they embalm in their foided 
buds and undewed chalices—memories fraught with 
sorrow, but not less welcome to our hearts. Tender 
recollecticus, perchance, of p now sleeping in 
green repose in the ivied churchyard, though tar di- 
vided from us by a gulf of worldly cares and sordid 
interests, no longer controlling our actions with a ju- 
dicious watchfulness and care, no longer checking 
us, as we are about to pluck the fatal weeds of folly, 
and to inhale the breath of the sinful blossoms which 
pleasure scatters in our path—beautiful and fragrant, 
but fraught with the bane of misery—luring us to 
tarry in voluptuous bowers, and steep our souls in 
sensual delights, where repentance and self-reproach, 
for precious time thus squandered and irrevocably 
lost, come upon us as a reward, and give, in return 
for excess of light, a maddening despair and blindness. 

















EXTORTION AT WASHINGTON, 
A Washington correspondent says that owing to 





hotel-keepers and house-owners at the capital, quite 
a number of congr have engaged apartments 





living and room rent is not one-eighth part of Wash- 
ington rates. A party of members now here, and 
unable to get quarters for anything like their con- 
gressional pay, have determined to test by resolution 
the question of adjourning the coming session to 
Philadelphia, immediately after its organization. 





INTRODUCTION OF THE WALTZ.—Lord Palmerston 
was the first who introduced the waltz in England. 
His dancing with the Princess Lieven, fifty years ago, 
was the admiration of Almack’s exclusives. 





OGf"SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which wil; 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GONE HOMB. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
Dim burned the lamp, the mantel clock ticked low; 
The leafiess boughs, like phantom fingers tossed, 
Tapped restlessly against the window pane; 

And sadly as the timid cry of some lone bird, 

The autumn winds went by with wailing sound. 

On a low couch, half hidden in the gloom 

Of whispering shadows, lay a fair, sweet child. 

The dimpled hands, grown thin and pearly white, 
Clutched nervously the snowy counterpane ; 

A solemn sweetness in the sunny eyes 

Shone, like the promise of a royal dawn 

O’er the fair plains of the celestial land, 


The long night waned; the watchers sad and pale, 
Moved noiselessly with half-abated breath, 
To trim the lamps, or stir the slumbering fire: 
When lo! a voice, soft as the gentle dove's, 
Startles the watchers with its suddenness, 

“0, take me home! ‘Tis O, so dark and chill! 
I start and shiver in this strange, still gloom; 
1 have been leng away—O, take me home !"* 


* * * * Through the closed blinds 
The pale gray light of morning fluttered in, 
And softly falling o'er the waxen brow, 
One rare sweet fold of sunrise glory lay. 
The blue-veined lids drooped o'er the violet eyes, 
The pallid lips half-parted in a smile, 
As if he caught, with his last, parting breath, 
A sudden vision of the shining shore, 
And smiled content that he was almost home. 
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THB LOST LLP, 


—OR,— 


POISONED FOR LOVE: 


A PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ERTIGO, undoubtedly,” wer: 
the first words that I heard on 
returning toconsciousness. “ Yes, 
madam, vertigo produced by th« 
intense mental excitement of th« 
morning—the rapid riding, and 
perhaps aided by the wine you 
say he drank. Thank God that 
it was no worse. Apoplexy migh' 
have been futal under some cir- 
cumstances. But I must g 
now.” 

The voice I recognized as that 
of my partner, Doctor Ronalds 
but who was he talking to, an 
where was 1? For a time th: 
past was to me chaos, and then 
slowly, but surely, link by link, until the moment o! 
my becoming unconscious. With the words I had 
heard, the speaker and his companion, whoever it 
was, had passed out, fur on looking around, I saw 
that the room wasempty. Everything was familia, 
to my eyes. I was in the boudoir of Emeline Sey- 
mour. This was natural enough, when I thought o: 
it, tor I had left her house a short time previous tu 
being taken ill, and was still upon the grounds. But 
I was too weak to puzzle myself with reflection, anu 
very soon slept again, at least, I was unconscious t 
all that was passing around me. 

Of course I had taken no note of the passage 0! 
hours, but it was near evening when I awoke again. 
The sun was shining very faintly through the heayv) 
curtains at the open windows. Everything was stil. 
as death, except the gentle rustle of the leaves, anu 
the latest sung of the birds. 1 heard no creak o! 
hinges, or jar of door, but I knew in a moment afte 
that some one bent over my bed. I could feel th: 
convulsive clasp of the hands upon the covering, an 
the hot breath upon my cheeks. Then there stol- 
upon my ear a voice, low, yet plaintively thrilling 
There was but one voice in the world that had such « 
murmuring, continued sound. 

“© God! if he had died, and I the cause!” and th 
head of Emeline Seymour was bent still lower, anc 
her bot lips swept mine with a trembling kiss, 

I know not, I never could tell the reason, why th: 
caress of a beautiful woman, married though sh 
might be, should startle me so, but I shrank back a: 
if serpent-stung. She noticed the action, and glide: 
out of the room, thinking, without doubt, that she wa 
undiscovered, for I had not unclosed my eyes. Brie 
however, was her absence. In a quarter of an hot 
she returned, and this time with sufficient noise t 
have awakened any one. 

“Ah, my dear doctor!” she said, coming boldly t 
the bedside, and taking my hand; “ah, my dear dox 
tor, I am delighted to see you yourself again.” 

“Not exactly myself as yet,” I replied, with an at 
tempt at asmile. “Not myself, for lam very weak.’ 

“ Good nursing, and that shall be my pleasure, wi’ 
soon restore you. But you are very much bette: 
Doctor Ronalds says that all danger has passed. Ir 








(G7~ Canada subscribers mustsend twenty cents addi- 
tional,to pay American postage one year. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusLisHeErs, 
$3 Congress Street, Boston Mass. 


deed you were very near death,” and her form shoo» 
with emotion, and her eyes filled with tears. 
“I believe it, and am very thankful. Sit down 
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SWEET FLOWEBS. 
s because flowers are such lovely emblems of in- 
ce, so like the merry face of childhood, that 
have a large place in our best affections. They 
remind us of our days of boyhood and buoyancy, 
Nature, our fond mother, sat upon the hills, 
ing her hands with joy, and giving us all the 
', with the landscape and rocks, and hills and 
, for our school and playground; when the 
¢ soul was just fresh from its home in heaven, 
vot yet corrupted and defiled by a cold, callous 
‘alculating world; when quiet nooks enclosed us 
their greenness, and we found companions in 
ild bee, and the morning breezes, and in every- 
which wore the impress of beauty, whether 
ite or inanimate; when all things were clothed 
‘ beauty, and were worshiped with a veneration 
‘nd utterance; when each leaf and flower was a 
‘e of sweet sights and scents, and the bending 
18 were woven into fairy bowers of enchant- 
and touched us with heaven’s own glorious 
‘ine; when we picked up lessons of love and de- 
by riversides, by brooks, and hawthorn paths, 
iet glens and in green fields, and inhaled from 
» passing breeze health, intelligence and joy; 
» all things,grew and expanded into broad and 
hope, calm, lovely, promising and serene as a 
t vision by a sick man’s bed. And then, too, the 
nemories which they embalm in their folded 
- and undewed chalices—memories fraught with 
v, but not less welcome to our hearts. Tender 
‘ctions, perchance, of parents now sleeping in 
' repose in the ivied churchyard, though far di- 
from us by a gulf of worldly cares and sordid 
sts, no longer controlling our actions with a ju- 
‘s watchfulness and care, no longer checking 
‘ we are about to pluck the fatal weeds of folly, 


‘+9 inhale the breath of the sinful blossoms which 


“ure scatters in our path—beautiful and fragrant, 

' tranght with the bane of misery—luring us to 
in voluptuous bowers, and steep our souls in 
‘al delights, where repentance and self-reproach, 
recious time thus squandered and irrevocably 


‘!. ome upon us as a reward, and give, in return 
’.- «oess of light, a maddening despair and blindness. 





“XTORTION AT WASHINGTON. 


Yashington correspondent says that owing to 
‘precedented and extortionate demands of 
keepers and house-owners at the capital, quite 


ni ber of congressmen have engaged apartments 
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' © next session in Baltimore, where the price of © 


‘and room rent is not one-eighth part of Wash- 
" rates. A party of members now here, and 
‘le to get quarters for anything like their con- 
onal pay, have determined to test by resolution 
iestion of adjourning the coming session to 
| Jelphia, immediately after its organization. 
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2 first who introduced the waltz in England. 

..-neing with the Princess Lieven, fifty years ago, 
> admiration of Almack’s exclusives, 





jELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
tured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which wil; 
d a great convenience by those who see fit to 
It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
.o, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ut in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
page desired. We will supply them at this 
r 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
1e receipt of $1.25. 
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uring the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
a All articles are prepared expressly for 
tl are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
i r hot to be found in any other publication. TALES, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GONE HOME. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Dim burned the lamp, the mantel clock ticked low; 
The leafless boughs, like phantom fingers tossed, 
Tapped restlessly against the window pane; 

And sadly as the timid cry of some lone bird, 
The autumn winds went by with wailing sound. 
On a low couch, half hidden in the gloom 

Of whispering shadows, lay a fair, sweet child. 
The dimpled hands, grown thin and pearly white, 
Clutched nervously the snowy counterpane; 

A solemn sweetness in the sunny eyes 

Shone, like the promise of a royal dawn 

O’er the fair plains of the celestial land. 


The long night waned; the watchers sad and pale, 
Moved noiselessly with half-abated breath, 
To trim the lamps, or stir the slumbering fire: 
When lo! a voice, soft as the gentle dove's, 
Startles the watchers with its suddenness. 

“0, take me home! ‘Tis O, so dark and chill! 
I start and shiver in this strange, still gloom; 
1 have been leng away—O, take me home!"’ 


° - * * Through the closed blinds 
The pale gray light of morning fluttered in, 

And softly falling o'er the waxen brow, 

One rare sweet fold of sunrise glory lay. 

The blue-veined lids drooped o'er the violet eyes, 
The pallid lips half-parted in a smile, 

As if he caught, with his last, parting breath, 

A sudden vision of the shining shore, 

And smiled content that he was almost home. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ERTIGO, undoubtedly,” were 
the first words that I heard on 
> returning toconsciousness. “ Yes, 
madam, vertigo produced by the 
int mental excit t of the 
morning—the rapid riding, and 
perhaps aided by the wine you 
say he drank. Thank God that 
it was no worse. Apoplexy might 
have been fatal under sume cir- 
cumstances. But I must go 
now.” 

The voice I recognized as that 
of my partner, Doctor Ronalds, 
but who was he talking to, and 
where was 1? For a time the 
past was to me chaos, and then 
slowly, but surely, link by link, until the moment of 
my becoming unconscious. With the words I had 
heard, the speaker and his companion, whoever it 
was, had passed out, for on looking around, I saw 
that the room wasempty. Everything was familiar 
to my eyes. I was in the boudoir of Emeline Sey- 
mour, This was natural enough, when I thought of 
it, tor I had left her house a short time previous to 
being taken ill, and was still upon the grounds. But 
I was too weak to puzzle myself with reflection, and 
very soon slept again, at least, I was unconscious to 
all that was passing around me. 

Of course I had taken no note of the passage of 
hours, but it was near evening when I awoke again. 
The sun was shining very fuintly through the heavy 
curtains at the open windows. Everything was still 
as death, excep: the gentle rustle of the leaves, and 
the latest sung of the birds. I heard no creak of 
hinges, or jar of door, but I knew in a moment after 
that some one bent over my bed. I could feel the 
convulsive clasp of the hands upon the covering, and 
the hot breath upon my cheeks. Then there stole 
upon my ear a voice, low, yet plaintively thrilling. 
There was but one voice in the world that had such a 
murmuring, continued sound. 

“O God! if he had died, and I the cause!” and the 
head of Emeline Seymour was bent still lower, and 
her hot lips swept mine with a trembling kiss. 

I know not, I never could tell the reason, why the 
caress of a beautiful woman, married though she 
might be, should startle me so, but I shrank back as 
if serpent-stung. She noticed the action, and glided 
out of the room, thinking, without doubt, that she was 
undiscovered, for I had not unclosed my eyes. Brief, 
however, was her absence. In a quarter of an hour 
she returned, and this time with sufficient noise to 
have awakened any one. 

“Ah, my dear doctor!” she said, coming boldly to 
the bedside, and taking my hand; “ah, my dear doc- 
tor, I am delighted to see you yourself again.” 

“Not exactly myself as yet,” I replied, with an at- 
tempt atasmile. ‘ Not myself, for lam very weak.” 

“ Good nursing, and that shall be my pleasure, will 
soon restore you. But you are very much better. 
Dovtor Ronalds says that all danger has passed. In- 
deed you were very near death,” and her form shook 
with emotion, and her eyes filled with tears. 

“T believe it, and am very thankful. Sit down, 











Mrs. Seymour, and tell me how I came here. I re- 
member little after leaving the house.” 

“ Allthat I can tell you is, that one of the farm- 
hands found you in your gig senseless, where your 
horse had stopped. He brought you to the house. I 
sent immediately for Doctor Ronalds, and until now 
you have been as one in a trance. As a physician, 
you can judge the cause of your illness. He said it 
was vertigo.” 

“Undoubtedly. 1n fact, I heard him say so.” 

“You heard him!” she repeated, in surprise. 
“‘Then you have been awake before?” 

“ For a moment—just as he was leaving the room.” 

“Ts that all?” and she looked at me very sharply 
to see if I was telling the truth. 

“Until now, yes.” I did not wish her to know that 
I had detected her in the stolen kiss, and so, chang- 
ing the subject, continued: “And now I beg of you 
to tell me of my darling Bessie.” 

“Ah! your heart beats truly yet,” she replied, with 
a low, rippling laugh. ‘Even the near approach of 
death has not blotted out love.” 

‘“No. Death alone could do that. 
Bessie.” 

“Thinking that your suffering would bring back 
all the old-time love, I speedily informed her of it.” 

‘« And she has been here?” I asked, gladly. 

“Yes. She iseven now in the house.” 

“ And I may see her?” 

‘To-morrow. Until then you will not be strong 
enough to endure the shock, for she is—” and she 
stopped. 

‘““What? Tell me the worst.” 

“She is very much—” and again she hesitated. 

“Changed, you would say?” 

“Yes—changed. She is far from being the bright- 
eyed, lovely Bessie that you wooed and won.” 

“« Tell me how she is changed?” I asked in alarm. 

“That, your lover eyes must determine.” 

*« And I cannot see her until to-morrow ?” 

“Such is Doctor Ronalds’s decision, and you know 
that physicians must be obeyed. Ah! there is his step 
now. He has just been visiting my husband, who 
appears to be failing daily.” 

My good friend and partner entered, congratulated 
me upon my recovery; complimented Mrs. Seymour 
on her skill and attention as a nurse; laughingly told 
me what an extravagant bill he should have against 
me for services; said that he had double duty to per- 
form, now that I chose to play sick on purpose to be 
petted by a beautiful woman, and then took his leave. 


Until a late hour Mrs. Seymour sat by my side. 
playfully feeding me with delicate and nourishing 
preparations, smoothing back the hair from my fore- 
head, and with mesmeric fingers soothing my aching 
head. If it had been Bessie Lathrop, I thought, how 
delighted I would have been. 

“I shall send some one to watch with you,” she 
said, as she was about to take her final leave. 

“No, I thank you. I shall be better alone.” 

“Then I will look in myself occasionally, during 
the night. There isthe bell-cord. You have but to 
touch it, in case you should need anything. Good- 
night.” And as she stooped to arrange my pillows be- 
fore leaving, I felt her lips touch my forehead, but 
whether it was by accident or design, it was impossi- 
ble to determine. 

I have a dim recollection that she stood by my bed- 
side several times before morning. Once I am cer- 
tain I saw her, robed in anight-dress, kneeling there, 
and sobbing fitfully, and sure that when she arose, 
her eyes were dimmed with tears, and her face paler 
than the garments she wore. It could not have been 
fancy—it could not have been a dream. If ever my 
lips thrilled beneath a kiss, they did then. Ifever 
hot fingers trembled upon my brow, they did then. 
If ever a sigh, followed by words of endearment, fell 
upon my ear, it was then. I raised up my arms to 
satisfy myself that it was no brain-delusion, and they 
clasped only air. She had disappeared like a 
shadow. 

Very early, indeed before the sun was well up, she 
came again and played the part of nurse and house- 
keeper, “‘on hospitable (and hospital-able) thoughts 
intent,” both gracefully and feelingly. A slight 
breakfast, and with her own soft hands she washed 
my face with cool, perfumed water, and arranged 
my hair. It was a delicate attention, certainly, but 
somehow it jarred on my feelings. I had rather it 
had been any one else. 

* Now for our fair Bessie!’ she said, and tapping 
the bell, she directed the attending servant to inform 
Miss Lathrop that Doctor Bronton would be happy 
to see her, and then continued, “prepare yourself, 
my dear friend, for the change you will find in your 
loved one. Have perfect control over yourself, and 
do not let your expressive face tell so much of what 
is passing in your mind.” 

‘Dol then reveal my secrets? Is my face a tell- 
tale one?” 

“ Far more than you think, my good doctor. But 
beware—there she comes.” 

How can I ever forget the face that presented itself 
to my vision then! Every vestige of beauty appear- 
ed to have departed, and, compared with the picture 
enshrined within my heart, she, the one I had lov- 
ed so madly, was horrible in the extreme! The 
bright blue of her eyes was washed out, the iris blood- 
shot, the lids swollen and red. There was not the 
slightest color in her cheeks—they were blanched, 
hollow and wrinkled. Her hair was uncombed, dry 
and brash, and her dress disordered. Her step was 
uncertain, her manner hesitating, and her entire 
frame unstrung. Never before had I seen sucha 
face, save that of some early wrecked Magdalen, af- 
ter anight of debauch. 


But tell me of 








“My God, Bessie!” I exclaimed, involuntarily shut- 
ting my eyes, “‘can that be you?” 

“ Yes, what du want?” 

“T-want to see you. Come here,” I answered, 
nerving myself as well as I could. 

She obeyed, mechanically, and took a chair Mrs. 
Seymour had placed near, keeping her back to the 
light, and her face turned away as far as possible 
from me. 

“ Bessie,” I continued, endeavoring to draw her in- 
to conversation without referring to her appearance, 
and so study her at my leisure, ‘ Bessie, did you 
know that I had been very sick?” 

“ Yes—they told me 80.” 

* And were you not sorry?” 

o Yes.” 

I might as well have talked to anautomaton. There 
was no denying the truth, strive as I would. Bessie 
Lathrop, she that was dearer to me than my own life, 
had been intoxicated, and was now suffering from 
its effects, suffering the terrible reaction that ever 
follows. My heart grew sick. I trembled far worse 
than she did. I was completely unmanned. 

“Take her away. I cannot bear it!” I whispered 
to Mrs. Seymour, and she did so without a word. 

Well was it that she gave me time torecover before 
her return, for never was an idol more rudely dashed 
to the earth and shivered into fragments than mine 
had been. O! why did I notdie? Die blessing her, 
and looking forward to the time when I should meet 
her beyond the stars. God forgive me, if in that mad 
hour I questioned his holy will, and regardless that 
he set “his canon ’gainst self-slaughter,” would 
have ended my life, if the means to accomplish that 
end had been within my reach. 

But an hour of reflection quieted me, and better 
thoughts took possession of my soul. I would live, 
and save her from the deep damnation of the drunk- 
ard’scup. I had not strength to analyze the matter, 
to solve the mystery, to inquire why she had become 
so infatuated; and even flattered myself with the 
hope that overwatching and sorrow had tempted her 
for the first time—a time that would never be re- 
peated. Heaven knows how fervently I prayed that 
such might be the case. 

With a slow step and sorrowful face, Mrs. Seymour 
entered again, and seated herself beside me. Evi- 
dently she suffered nearly as much as I from the 
same cause, but, with womanly sympathy, made no 
mention of it. Commencing a lively conversation, 
she strove to draw my thoughts into another channel. 
As well migbt she have attempted to turn the poor 
maniac from the one cherished idea of power, great- 
ness or wealth. The iron was in my soul, jagged and 
barbed, and could not easily be drawn out. 

“Mrs. Seymour,” I said, with a trembling voice, 
“tell me of her—of her.” 

“We had better not talk of it,’ she replied, 
hurriedly. 

“ But I must—I must!” 

“ Wait until you are stronger. I beg of you to do 
80.”” 

“Tcannot. My heart is not to be quieted. Think 
how I have—how I do love her, and tell me all you 
know. Was she ever so before?” 

*O! do not force me to answer that question. It 
is terrible—terrible even to think of it.” 

“ Terrible, indeed, but answer.” 

“Remember that it I comply, you force the words 
from me. I fear it is not the first time—that she is 
often so." 

“ Great Heaven! can it be possible? Bessie, my 
heart’s idol, a—” drunkard, I would have said, but 
my lips refused to articulate the word my brain had 
coined. 

“The subject is too much for you. Let us drop it.” 

“No, no!” I went on wildly, determined to hear 
that which it made my very soul recoil to think of. 
“No, tell me all; the worst is better than suspense.” 

“T fear that she has long been, though secretly, 
a slave tothe cup. Do you not remember your ride? 
Did you notice nothing strange about her that day?” 

“ Yes;” and our conversation, her refusal to kiss 


nervous fever, I lay for meny days, and the atten- 
tions of Mrs. Seymour almost won my heart. Many 
as ] had seen around a sick bed, there was none to 
compare with her. I learned to look anxiously for 
her coming, and toregret her absence. I grew to 
love her soft, murmuring voice, her sliding footsteps, 
and found myself thinking more and more of the 
question she once asked me, if I could love her in 
case both her husband and Bessie Lathrop were dead. 
Dangerous 1 knew such thoughts to be, and yet I 
could not free my mind of them. Repel them as I 
would, they still returned, and many a lonely hour 
of darkness was made brighter and shorter by build- 
ing airy castles of what might have been. 

As if to intensify these feelings, I saw Bessie 
Lathrop daily—sometimes more frequently. In the 
morning she was pale and trembling, with bloodshot 
eyes, and timid, uncertain fvotsteps. At noon, 
slightly flushed and less reserved; in the evening, 
bright-eyed, red-cheeked, laughing and almost braz- 
en-faced—that is, if I saw her at all. Sometimes she 
did not come, and when I asked of Mrs. Seymour con- 
cerning her, I was given to understand that she was 
not in a state to be presentable. 

And thus a week passed, and I was once more able 
to leave my room, and join Mrs Seymour and my 
good partner (who came as often as his duties would 
permit), in the drawing-room. It was now autumn. 
A time to me particularly beautiful, and impressive 
and charming; indeed it would have been, had I 
not had a millstone crushing down my very heart. 

Little I saw of Bessie. She seemed to avoid me as 
much as she could, but now and then she wandered 
into the room, and I tried to obtain an opportunity, 
when she was herself, to reason with her. But alas! 
I never found her so, and determined, weak as I was, 
to return home. Mrs. Seymour battled against it. 
I could not have proper care in my lonely boarding- 
house, if I should go there, and what if I should be 
taken very ill when sleeping alone in my office? The 
reasoning was good, but I would not be quieted. 

“But you will not go until to-morrow?” she urged. 
“Ah! how lonely the house will be without you.” 

* Duty,” I replied, ‘‘ admits of no delay. Remem- 
ber Bessie.” 

“TI have not forgotten her. She is never out of my 
mind.” 

And 80, after further conversation, it was settled 
that I should leave in the morning. Dr. Ronalds 
would come forme. Mrs. Seymour would see that 
everything was arranged for my comfort, and calland 
send often, if I would permit. Certainly I would. 
How could I do otherwise after her kindness? 

Late that evening we sat chatting of a hundred and 
one things. Bessie came in only once, and stayed 
but a very few moments. Her step was uncertain, 
her conversation broken, her eye lustreless, and a 
silly, maudlin laugh was ever breaking from her lips. 

‘For Heaven's sake!’ I whispered to my hostess, 
as she rolled towards the door, “ get her to bed.” 

She went out with her, and soon returned, striv- 
ing, as was her custom at such times, to dispel the 
gloom that settled around my heart by brilliant con- 
versation. For perhaps an hour, we sat thus, and 
then there came a rap upon the door, and a servant 
entered, with little of the usual ceremony. 

** For God’s sake, please come here!” she said to Mrs. 
Seymour. 

“ What is the matter?” 

“The young lady!” 

Both of us started. My hostess would have held 
me back, but I would not be stayed, and following 
her lead, I went up stairs, and entered a chamber. 
There, in the middle of the floor, lay my once sweet 
Bessie, half disrobed, and—I could deny it no longer 
—beastly drunk! 

By my orders she was placed in bed, and all that 
was possible for her was done. Yet such a night as 
I then passed! It is burned upon my brain as with 
athrice heated iron. It is branded on my very soul, 
and the red marks can never be effaced. 

During the long hours, my resolution was taken. 
With the dawn I commanded her to be dressed, and, 





me, the smell of spirits, her evasive tession, all 
flashed upon me in an instant. 

“T had noticed before—indeed, from the first day 
she came to visit me, that she was over fond of ex- 
citement. Then I found wine, even brandy, con- 
stantly missing, and on accusing the servants of it, 
was told, that she had carried it toherroom. I talk- 
ed with herabout it. She confessed the taking, and 
excused herself by saying that she used it for bathing 
purposes. On the day she rode out with you, I stop- 
ped at the house ofa friend, and while I was away 
she persuaded the coachman to get her some brandy, 
on the plea of sickness. Last night, while I was 
watching you, she procured the keys, and— I cannot 
goon. You have seen the result,” and she bowed 
her head beside mine, and wept like a child. 

“So low! So very low!” was all that I could 
murmur. 

‘Low indeed, and she wasoncesocharming. But, 
doctor, once more let me beg of you not to give way 
too strongly to your feelings. It might be fatal.” 

‘‘ Fatal, or not, she shall be saved! Will you sec- 
ond my efforts at her reformation?” 

“Second you? Have I not done all that wasin my 
power, already? You know nothing of my entreaties, 
my tears, my prayers. Doctor, if she had been my 
own sister, I could not have done more—” 

I thought she was going to explain what she had 
done, but she arose and went out of the room with- 
out another word, and I was left to draw any infer- 
ence that pleased me. 

My mental agony acting on my weakened frame, 
retarded my recovery very much. Prostrated with a 





helpless as she was, and weak as J, I lifted her in my 
arms, and carried her down stairs and placed her in 
a carriage. 

“Where are you going to take her?” asked Mrs. 
Seymour, in an anxious voice. 

“To her own home,” I said sternly. ‘ Drive on!” 

Ithought as I put my arms around the sinking 
form to sustain it, that I saw a dark and ominous 
frown settle upon the face of my late hostess. I fan- 
cied her eyes flashed with their olden-time, cat-like 
glare, and that her lips were pressed together like 
one in pain. It might have been imagination, or a 
shadow thrown from the trees. I did not stop to de- 
termine, but repeated, still more sternly, my order to 
drive on, waving a parting salute, that I am certain 
was not returned. 

The scene at her father’s house, when I lifted the 
poor, deluded girl from the carriage, and gave her in- 
to his arms, beggars description. The sobs of her 
mother and the curses of her father are ringing in 
my ears yet. All of the daughter’s misdeeds were 
laid to my charge. Iwas herdestroyer! I had ruin- 
ed her both for this world and the next. I had 
brought their gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, and 
now I dared to bring her home, an object of shame— 
to die! 

It would have been worse than useless to have at- 
tempted to stem the whirlwind of their anguish and 
wrath. Fortunately I did not do it—did not even say 
one word in reply. For a moment I stood like one 
struck suddenly dumb—then I pressed a kiss upon 
her brow—I could not touch the polluted lips—of the 
one dear to me despite all, and fled to the carriage. 
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“To my office, with all speed,” I commanded. 

‘By the way of the house, sir?” 

“No! The other road.” 

Doctor Ronalds assisted me to alight. I told him 
allin a breath, and he hurried away to see Bessie, 
and save her, if it was possible for man to doso, from 
the punishment justly meted out for her terrible sin. 





CHAPTER VII. 


WITH all hope of happiness in life gone, with am- 
bition totally destroyed, with nothing left to love, 
and enervated by bodily and mental suffering, it was 
some time before I recovered my normal condition. 
In vain my partner tried to arouse me. Daily he 
brought me news of Bessie. She remained at home 
quietly, and was recovering. Iasked nothing further 
concerning her. At length, however, Doctor Ron- 
alds fell a victim to over-exertion. Then 1 was forced 
to resume my practice, and sought, in close attention 
to business, to find forgetfulness. 

Foremost in the list of patients, I found the name 
ofSeymour. Willingly would I have shunned that 
house. It had been a moral pestilence to me. But 
gratitude to the wife, and duty to the husband, as 
well as common humanity to the afflicted, demanded 
that I should not neglect him. Private feelings are 
not to be weighed in the scale against human life— 
they must go to the wall. 

More like a skeleton than a being of flesh and blood, 
I found Mr. Seymour. My partner had told me be- 
fore starting, that his disease puzzled him, and most 
certainly it didme. I could form no diagnosis of his 
case. Everything, however, confirmed my former 
opinion that he was a slave to poison, in some of its 
various forms. I endeavored to make him confess 
it, but he steadily and firmly denied it. At length, 
out of patience, I told him plainly that unless he was 
frank with me, I should visit him no more. 

“Do you think Iam a lunatic?” he asked, with 
some little impatience, “to destroy what little vitality 
I have left?” 

“T know not what to think,” was my answer. 

“Tt is you that are mad, not I, doctor,” and for a 
moment, a sickly smile lit up his pallid face. 

“T cannot think so. Indeed, I do not believe that 
you are dealing fairly with me.” 

“As God is my judge, I have told you the truth.” 

“And kept nothing back?” 

* Nothing.” 

What more could I say? I left him with a promise 
to call again on the morrow, determined to consult 
with my partner before prescribing. I had not seen 
Mrs. Seymour during my visit. This 1 thought 
strange. Never before had she failed to be the first 
one to greet me. But Iwas not to pass out of the 
house thus. On leaving one room, I was summoned 
to another. Mrs. Seymour was ill, and awaited me 
in the drawing-room, I was told, and so itturned out 
to be. 

“Tam an invalid, you see,” she said, as she slight- 
ly raised herself from the sofa, on which she was re- 
clining, covered gracefully with a costly shawl. 

“ Nothing serious, I hope?” I asked in reply, as my 
fingers rested upon the pulse she offered for my in- 
spection. Was I wrong in thinking that its move- 
ment was accelerated by my touch? 

“More the mind than the body, I think. Tell me 
first about my husband?” “ 

“To-morrow I will answer that question.” 

“ Why so cautious, doctor?” 

“Tt is part of our profession to be so,” I answered, 
evasively. ; 

“Ah! Then tell me of Bessie. What of her?” 

“JT have not seen her, but am informed that she is 
recovering.” 

“And gaining her beauty and sweetness again?” 

Tt is to be hoped so.” 

“ And you still love her, after all that has passed?” 

“Tam not at the confessional.” 

“Yes, see youdo. What a true, noble heart you 
have, doctor. Happy indeed must a woman be to be 
thus loved.” 

“You remember the aloe that blossoms but once, 
and—” 

“Then dies? But ‘revenous anos moutons,’ do you 
think there is anything very serious the matter with 
Mr. Seymour?” 

“T fear there is—fear that he is poisoning himself.” 

* Poisoning! O doctor! how that word makes me 
start, since the day you found out—” 

“ Your secret.” 

“My secret? What in the name of Heaven do you 
mean?” 

“ Have you forgotten about the arsenic?” 

“That I foolishly took to improve my complexion? 
Is that what you refer to?” 

* Certainly!” 

“Ah!” and she breathed like one greatly relieved. 

“Ah, [am wiser now!” 

“Tcertainly hope so. But your husband has not 
yet learned the lesson, I fear.” 

“Then my duty as a wife,” and she went on hur- 
riedly, as if determined to banish all recollection of 
the topic we were discussing—hurriedly, and with- 
out taking the slightest notice of the hint I had thrown 
out, “ for wife Lam, I suppose, in the sight of Heav- 
en—although I have never been so except in name— 

is by his side.” 

“Of that you must judge for yourself. It is a mat- 
ter which rests entirely with your own conscience. 
But you called me professionally?” 

“Yes. I havea severe headache—perhaps I might 
, as well tell the whole truth, and say, heartache.” 
I saw that there was nothing serious the matter 
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and cut it short. Yet day by day such scenes were | 
enacted, save that I ever found her by the side of | 
her sick husband, and learned that she watched with 
him night and day. That she was growing very thin 
I saw, and apparently suffering much. I advised her 
to procure a nurse—offered to do so for her, but she 
would have no assistance, save now and then a neigh- 
bor, who spoke in the highest terms of her as a pat- 
tern wife—a fond and faithful woman. Could it be 
that love had awakened in her heart at that late 
hour? I could scarcely believe it; one day I found 
an opportunity to turn the conversation in that 
direction. 

“Yes, doctor,” she said, with her voice hushed to 
the lowest whisper, ‘‘ yes, I have learned to love 
Augustus at last.” 

It was the first time I had ever heard her call him 
so, and I could not but express my astonishment. 
“There are more things than that at which you 
will be surprised,” she continued. ‘‘Had he wooed 
and won me as another man would have done—had I 
known how good a heart was hidden under his ab- 
sorbing passion for music, our lives would have been 
far different from what they have been.” 

“And you really love him now?” 

“ Fondly and truly,” and she bent over the bed, 
and kissed him tenderly. 

At that moment a servant came in with a bowl of 
soup—chicken-soup, she said, and asked me if it 
would injure him. 

“Certainly not,” I replied. 

She tasted it carefully, saying, with a smile, that 
he was very peculiar—that unless a thing suited him 
exactly, he wouldn’t touch it. 

“ Pshaw! It is insipid,” she remarked. ‘Such 
cooking would disgust a strong, hungry man, let alone 
one who is an invalid, and has such a delicate appe- 
tite. Waita moment, dear,” and opening a cup- 
board, she produced a castor, flavored it from the 
eruets, and shook over it a petite pepper-box. 
“There! That will suit you exactly,” and she 
brought it again to the bedside, without, asI noticed, 
retasting it to satisfy herself, as iscommonly the case 
with both cooks and nurses. 

“Put it aside,” he said, with a feeble motion of his 
thin hand. “My appetite does not crave it now,” 
and began to fondle a little dog that was his constant 
companion. 

* He is so changeable,” she said, in an excusing 
way, with one of her peculiar, low, half laughs, and 
she sat the dish in a low window-sill, and took her 
place by the head of the bed again. 

From my position, I could see all that was passing 
in the room—but she could not, as she sat with her 
face to the bed. Something was said about music— 
a recent published song, and to cheer the invalid, we 
discussed it at length. I noticed that he put his dog 
down, as he became interested, that it went reluc- 
tantly away, and after seeking for a time in vain to 
be noticed, crawled towards the window where the 
savory compound was that the sick man had refused, 
but engrossed in listening, I gave it no thought. 
Mr. Seymour sang with such exquisite taste and 
pathos, that I was completel hained, At length, 
however, my attention was diverted by a slight rat- 
tling of dishes, and looking around, I saw that the 
animal was drinking the soup. I waited until the 
song was ended, and then remarked to Mrs. Seymour: 


“T fear your cook will have to duplicate that dish.” 
“ What do you mean?” she asked, without moving. 
“That Fido has made a hearty meal in place of your 
husband.” 

“My God!” she exclaimed, and sprang up with 
every feature distorted, and her face robbed of every 
particle of color. 

In a moment I was by her side. The little dog had 
finished his meal some time since, and retreated to an 
easy-chair, where it !ay in convulsions. For a mo- 
ment Mrs. Seymour stood, rigid as marble, and then 
she lifted the dog in her arms, and ran hastily out of 
the room. Very brief, however, was her absence, 
and she came back with all her accustomed ease and 
self-possession. 

“* What’s the matter, Emeline?” asked her husband. 

“Nothing, only Fido has had another fit. How 
stupid in me to leave the soup where he could get at 
it. You know he is very delicate, and eats nothing 
rich, poor thing.” 

“Perhaps the doctor could give him something. 
Had he not better go and see him?” 

‘““What nonsense! Ask Doctor Bronton to pre- 
scribe for a dog! What are you thinking about, 
Augustus? Better go on with your music.” 

“T have finished. But I am sorry for Fido. He 
loves me so.” 

“Ts he often thus?” I ventured to ask. 

“Yes. Like any petted and overfed dog, I presume. 
But he is better now, so there is no use to waste any 
more words on him.” 

Soon after, I left. Mrs. Seymour saw me carefully 
out of the house, but happening to recollect that I 
had left my medicine case in the sick room, I return 
ed without ringing, and heard her, myself unseen, 
giving orders to a servant. 

“Take that dog and bury him,” she said. ‘ Don’t 
let any one see you, and don’t tell any one of it.” 

‘* But if master should ask?” 

“Stupid! Say he has run away,” and I heard the 
jingling of the money she gave to enforce her com- 
mands. 

Isecured my case, and passed out through a win- 
dow which opened into the garden, and after pre- 
tending to be examining the grapes, whose purple 
clusters glistened in the sun rays, managed to steal 

unperceived upon them an, whom I had watched com- 
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“You will have to gather those grapes soon,” I 
remarked, ‘‘ or else the frost will injure them.” 

The man started as if he had been bitten by a ser- 
pent, and blurted out: 

“Ts that you, doctor?” 

“Certainly. Did you think I wasa ghost?” 
No—no—sir; but the mistress did not want any- 
body to know that the dog was dead. I was going to 
bury him, sir.” 

‘““Why didn’t she want anybody to know?” 

“ Because the master would mourn for him.” 

“A very good reason.” 

I saw that the man was lying, but had accomplish- 
ed my object. I had obtained a good view of the dead 
dog. That was all I wanted. 

“Tf you please, sir, you will not tell,” continued 
the man. 

“What should I tell for? It is no importance to 
me. What was the matter with the dog?” 

“The mistress said it was a fit, sir.” 

“Did he have them often?” 

“TJ never heard of his having one before.” 

** Well, go on and bury him,” and I turned away. 
Mrs. Seymour had intimated that he was subject 
to fits—the man said he never had any before. A 
slight discrepancy in the testimony, I thought; but 
what chance of knowledge had the man, as compared 
to the mistress? There was one fact past all doubt— 
the dog was dead, and his eyes were open, fixed and 
glassy, and there was a green froth about his mouth. 
Most certainly it was caused by a fit. Though not 
well versed in such matters, I had no doubt of it, 
and it soon passed from my mind. 

Autumn had now yielded up its last flowers to the 
kiss of the frost king. The meadows were bare, the 
trees leafless and the brooks clogged. My partner 
had gone abroad to recruit his health, and I was still 
busy. Still visiting the Seymours, though more as a 
matter of form and to gratify his wife, than anything 
else, for it had become with me simply a question as 
to how long he would live. Sometimes I thought his 
wife would be the first to go, she looked so haggard. 
Many a sick man has killed his watchers, and recov- 
ered himself. Yet still he lingered, suffering more 
day by day, but still fighting off death. 

One morning—how well I remember all that pass- 
ed then, though the incident made little impression 
upon me at the time, except as being somewhat sin- 
gular—one day I was called to visit the child of a 
jeweller. His shop opened directly from the sitting- 
room, and any one there could hear all that Was 
passing in the shop, when the door was open. I was 
talking to the mother in a low tone, so as not to dis- 
turb the little one, who was then sleeping, when I 
heard a voice in the store that instantly attracted my 
attention. How often it had thrilled me before! It 
was that of Mrs. Seymour. Jotting down now the 
conversation from memory, it ran thus: 

“ Have you any large gold crosses?” she asked. 

* Nothing that will please you.” 

“Why, Mr. Nelson?” 

“O, I have nothing good enough. You want a 
solid one, I presume?” 

“No. Iam not going to be extravagant to-day,” 
she replied, with a little laugh. 

“Then these may suit you. The gold is pure, but 
it is merely ashell. They are filled.” 

“Have you any hollow ones? I want a light 
affair.” 

“T have not, butcan procure you one, if you wish.” 

“Please doso. Let it be of the largest size. Can 
I have it within two days?” 

“Yes. I will order it at once.” 

“Thank you. I will call the day after to-morrow,” 
and she passed out. 

“T can’t guess,” said Nelson, as he came in to learn 
my opinion of the child, “‘ what such a rich woman as 
Mrs. Seymour wants of a cheap, hollow cross, when 
the rest of her jewelry is very costly.” 

“ Probably to give to some of her help,” I said. 

“ That may be, but why should she be so particular 
about its being hollow? Why would not a filled one 
answer?” 

“ A woman’s whim.” 

“Ah, doctor!” said his wife, “when you get one of 
your own, you will not be so hard upon us.” 

When I get one of my own? That shaft struck 
home. I had not seen Bessie in along time, and had 
I not been foolishly throwing away my own happi- 
ness? Come what might, I would see her, and learn 
the worst. Better know my fate at once, than live 
on in torture. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

For once Fortune, the fickle goddess, appeared to 
favor me. On the very afternoon of the day on which 
my resolution was taken, I was called to the vicinity 
of Bessie’s house. Riding somewhat dreamily along 
through the woods, a-blaze now with crimson and 
yellow leaves, I passed many a gay group out nut- 
ting. With a friendly nod and a kind word to each, 
I sat thinking how different it might have been in the 
house of the Seymours, if a bright-eyed babe had 
been giver tothem. How the fountains of a moth- 
er’s love might have been unsealed, and how the 
father might have been weaned in some degree from 
his music. Thinking what a golden link it might 
have been to bind their wandering hearts together, 
upon on turning a sudden bend in the road, I saw a 
girl standing directly before my horse. On one side 
rose a steep hill, on the other frowned a precipice. 
The road was very narrow, and there was no room 
for her to pass. I shouted for her to turn back, and 
thinking she would do so without fail, I scarcely rein- 
edin my horse. But she made no motion of re- 


save her, With a basket in her hand, she stood mo- 
tionless for an instant, then the basket was dropped, 
and with a terrible scream she disappeared under the 
tramping feet, and the carriage passed over her. 

A very few rods passed, and I was able to turn aside 
from the road, and fasten my horse. This was but 
the work of an instant, and in another, I had lifted 
the girl in my arms, and carried her to a soft place. 
Then I removed the sun-bonnet that had been crush- 
ed over her face, and saw that it was Bessie Lathrop! 
A hasty examination satistied me that she had es- 
caped without any serious injury—escaped by a 
miracle, The danger she was in, and my presence, 
had completely unnerved her, and she had fainted. 
Tenderly 1 watched and cared for her until she re- 
covered, having plenty of time to mark the lines of 
suffering that were traced on her face. Truly she 
had not been without her share of pain, but I blessed 
God that she was free from all marks of intoxication 
—that her face was as pure again as on the day when 
I first won from her the sweet secret of her love. 

‘Let me go. O, let me go,” she murmured, as 
her consciousness returned, and saw who was holding 
her. 

‘*No, Bessie, it cannot be,” I replied. ‘ You have 
had a very narrow escape, and are not free from 
injury.” 

“It was nothing but fright. I am quite well again. 
Do let me go, doctor, I beg of you.” 

**Once more, Bessie, I must answer no. This is an 
hour I have longed for—prayed for, Shall I let the 
golden opportunity pass unimproved?” 

Did she dream of what I was about to say? Ra- 
diant with blushes as she had before been, pale she 
lay, trembling in my arms, though her eyes were 
lowered, as in shame. Ah! that hateful past was 
rising before her—it would never be blotted from 
memory. 

* Doctor Bronton,” once more she pleaded, “do 
let me go. It is not fitting that I should be here af- 
ter—after what has passed.” 

“ Bessie, can you—do you believe that I am guilty 
ejther in word or deed?” 

“You? No,no! Lalone have been guilty.” 

* But do you remember how I—Mrs. Seymour—” 

* Doctor Ronalds explained all.” 

“ And you are satisfied of my innocence?” 

“ Perfectly. I was mad when I thought otherwise 
—madder still when I—I—” 

“ Let that go, Bessie. Let the past bury its own 
dead.” 

“But, doctor, what did you, what could you 
think?” 

**Some other time, when this nightmare has pass- 
ed from our souls forever—when we can talk calmly 
of the matter, I will explain.” 

“And I, also, will tell you many things that will 
make you think me less guilty. Now I must go 
home.” 

* Bessie, I wilt not be put aside thus. The happi- 
ness of our entire life is centered in you. You know 
how I loved you, and—” 

“How I blasted it. Great Heaven! I drowned 
that love in a sea of shame!” 

** You are wrong. My love is not dead yet—never 
can be.” 

‘*O, this is terrible to listen to! I had prayed, the 
angels know how truly and fervently, that you would 
forgive me. I hoped you would pass me coldly, and 
leave me to die as I wasdoing, slowly but certainly, 
of a broken heart.” 

“ Bessie, even just now when I came so near killing 
you, I was coming to see you. It would be next toa 
crime to deny the loathing I felt when last I saw you, 
but even then, in the hour of my most terrible grief, 
1 loved, and vowed to save you.” 

*“ And I, too, made a vow that if you sought me 
again, I would not listen to you. Dovtor Bronton,” 
and this time she released herself from my embrace, 
and stood up before me, looking down with her beau- 
tiful blue eyes, ‘‘ Doctor Bronton, when we part now 
it will be forever.” 

“Forever! What do you mean?” 

‘That from this day, we must meet as strangers. 
You must forget that you ever loved me, and I—I— 
great Heavens! I can truly say ‘my punishment is 
greater than I can bear.’ ” 

“ Bessie, this shall not be. You love me still.” 

“Love you? Never did I realize how much until 
I found I had lost you.” 

* But you have not lost me.” 

“T have—forever. Doctor Bronton, would you 
still marry me, after what has passed?” 

* Yes, this hour.” 

** What, and call me wife? you who are so good, 
pure and noble—call me a wife, who—who-—I cannot 
utter it,” andshe bowed her head upon her breast, 
and wept long and bitterly. 

“YT would and will call you wife before all the world, 
and let him say a word against you who dares.” 

“Then you shall not! If you never marry until I 
give you my hand at the altar, you will go to the 
grave wifeless. For the deep, all-absorbing love I 
bear you, I would not marry you. Never shall your 
fair name be tarnished by association with mine. 
Henceforth, for fear of meeting you, I will confine 
myself to the house. If you come there, I will flee. 
Save by an accident, against which I cannot guard, 
you will never see me again, except—except—in my 
coffin. Then come and look at me, if you will, and 
thank Heaven that your destiny was not linked with 
one whose soul was blackened by crime.” 

“ Bessie, you are mad to talk thus. Our life shall 
be all the brighter for the darkness of the past. Must 

I tell you again how much I love you? Must I re- 
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“It is useless. My fate is fixed—unalterable.” 

* But love will break all shackles.” 

* Doctor, vou are wrong, if you think you can over- 
come my resolution, When L awoke from my guilty 
dream, and saw myself as @ really was—saw how | 
had fallen, I—I— Good-by,” and she would have 
gone, had I not seized her hand, and detained her. 
Many atime I had thought what the result of such 
a meeting would be—thought of what I would say, 
but all was lost now in the great love I bore her. 
How willingly I would have forgotten the black past, 
and taken her to my heart, never to be separated 
again until the last great change should come to one 
ofus. Others might have chided—have waited to 
test her through the reformation. Even sterner ones 
there are who would have thrown her off altogether. 
I could do none of these. I loved and believed—loy- | 
ed and was satisfied. How true it is that, 

“The ruling passion, be it what it will, 

The ruling passion conquers reason still.’ 

“ Bessie,” I continued, ‘you say this is the last 
time we shall meet. Grant me, then, one favor— 
will you not?” 

“What is it? Ask anything in reason.” 

“ Sit down by me, and let us talk calmly and clear- 
ly of what has been—of what will be.” 

“For a short time, yes,” and she took her place 
upon a fallen tree near me. 

Long and earnestly we talked. I striving to break 
down her resolution by the magic power of love, and 
she using that same love as an argument why shi 
should not yield to my entreaties. One by one, 
however, I ame her arg ts—one by one | 
carried the outer defences, and at length forced the 
citadel—the heart—to capitulate. But that conver 
sation was holy. None but the angels should listen 
at such times. Once more I was by her side —onc: 
more I held her in my arms, and lip met lip in th: 
baptism of a new betrothal. Ah! the happiness, th: 
‘supreme happi of that t. The dreams o' 
the poet are as dross compared to pure, virgin gold 
For a single moment we sat thus, and then our ear 
were startled by the rustling of the busives, and ther 
a harsh voice, Atthe same instant our eyes wer 
raised, and we saw Mis. Seymour standing betore us’ 
Like an affrighted bird, Bessie tore herself trom m) 
arms, and flew down the road homewards. l wa 
forced to stand my ground, 

“A pretty time this for billing and cooing,” she sai’ 
with her face distorted with passion, and her voic 
strained and harsh, “A pretty time for wildwoo:' 
courting, when my husband is lying in the agonies « 
death.” 

“ Dying!” I exclaimed, springing to my feet. 
“Yes, dying, and you not to be found. For ar 
hour my servants have been looking for you, and : 
length I was forced to leave his bedside, and do th: 
same. And how do I find you? Sitting with a gir 
in your arms, and Death clutching him!” 

“Get into my carriage. I will soon have yo 
home,” and I lifted her in, and laid the whip heavi! 
upon the horse. 

Soon the way became rough, and we were forced | 
proceed more. slowly. Then conversation becam: 
practicable, and was resumed. 

“Forgive me, doctor,” she said, “ if I spoke hars! 
ly just now. I was very much excited, and scarce! 
knew what I said.” 

“Certainly. You are excusable. Is your husban 
then so dangerously ill?” 

“Yes. I left him very bad indeed.” 

“ What was the matter?” 

“Something like convulsions.” 

“ Convulsions!” 

I waited to hear no more. Bad as the road was, 
drove rapidly on. I glanced at her face. It w 
calm now—perfectly so. Not the calmness of de 
pair or settled conviction, but the calmness that i 
dicates peace of mind—even satisfaction. Before | 
had been black as a thunder-cloud—now it was t! 
evening sky of a stormless summer. 

“* How is Mr. Seymour?” I asked of a servant, as 
threw him the reins, and jumped out. 

“¢ Master is much better, sir,” he replied, and I fa 
cied I saw a quick glance, denoting some secret u) 
derstanding pass between him and his mistress. 
looked from one to the other, but saw nothing to c 
firm my suspicions. If my first impression was rig! 
the look that flashed the intelligence from eye to e 
must have been as swift asthe telegraph, and eva 
escent as summer lightning. 

‘I am so glad to hear it!” Mrs. Seymour exclai 
ed, as I lifted her out. “And if that is truly the ca 
I am very sorry, doctor, that I interrupted yo 
charming tete-a-tefe in the greenwood. With y 
and Bessie good friends, I may hope to see her he: 
again. You can’t imagine how much I enjoyed b 
society when she was—was herself.” 

I could have stricken the woman to the earth, ' 
referring to the past at the very moment when: 
sky was all crimson and gold, but I choked down 1 
anger, and followed her in silence to the chambe: 
her husband. 

Even before I opened the door, I heard strains 
sweet though sad music stealing out upon the 1 
This, then, I thought, is the dying man, for wh 
sake I was hurried away from my doubly dear gir! 

“Why, Augustus!” said his wife, “ how came y 
out of bed, dressed, and sitting at that piano?” 

e’ What should I remain in bed for?” he asked, 
a petulant voice. 

“ You were very sick when J left.” 

“Was 1? Doctor, listen to this. It is very be 
tiful;” and he ran his fingers over the keys, and, 
tera brief prelude, sang so sweetly that I could : 
keep my mind from the story of the Dying Swan. 
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ve her. With a basket in her hand, she stood mo- 
nless for an instant, then the basket was dropped, 
d with a terrible scream she disappeared under the 
unping feet, and the carriage passed over her. 
A very few rods passed, and I was able to turn aside 
m the road, and fusten my horse. This was but 
> work of an instant, and in another, I had lifted 
» girl in my arms, and carried her to a soft place. 
.en Tremoved the sun-bonnet that had been crush- 
over her face, and saw that it was Bessie Lathrop! 


A hasty examination satisfied me that she had es- 
ped without any serious inj ury—escaped by a 
iracle, The danger she was in, and my presence, 
completely unnerved her, and she had fainted, 
nderly I watched and cared for her until she re- 
vered, having plenty of time to mark the lines of 
ffering that were traced on her face. Truly she 
‘d not been without her share of pain, but I blessed 
d that she was free from all marks of intoxication 
hat her face was as pure again as on the day when 
‘irst won from her the sweet secret of her love. 
‘Let me go. O, let me go,” she murmured, as 
r consciousness returned, and saw who was holding 











Ps 
‘No, Bessie, it cannot be,” I replied. “You have 
la —r narrow escape, and are not free from 
» wry.” 
‘ It was nothing but fright. I am quite well again. 
let me go, doctor, I beg of you.” 
‘Once more, Bessie, I must answer no. This is an 
ur I have longed for—prayed for. Shall I let the 
\den opportunity pass unimproved?” 
id she dream of what I was about to say? Ra- 
‘ut with blushes as she had befure been, pale she 
, trembling in my arms, though her eyes were 
ered, as in shame. Ah! that hateful past was 
ing before her—it would never be blotted from 
mory. 
‘Doctor Bronton,” once more she pleaded, “do 
me go. It is not fitting that I should be here at- 
'—after what has passed.” 
‘ Bessie, can you—do you believe that I am guilty 
ter in word or deed?” 
‘You? No,no! Lalone have been guilty.” 
‘* But do you remember how I—Mrs. Seymour—” 
Doctor Ronalds explained all.” 
‘‘ And you are satisfied of my innocence?” 
* Perfectly. I was mad when I thought otherwise 
iadder still when I—I~” 
by that go, Bessie. Let the past bury its own 
oe doctor, what did you, what could you 
ton i 
Some other time, when this nightmare has pass- 
from our souls forever—when we can talk calmly 
he matter, I will explain.” 
And I, also, will tell you many things that will 
ce you think me less guilty. Now I must go 
16.” 
‘ Bessie, I wili not be put aside thus. The happi- 
s of our entire life is centered in you. You know 
w I loved you, and—” 
’ How I blasted it. Great Heaven! 
t love in a sea of shame!” 
: be are wrong. My love is not dead yet—never 


I drowned 


O, this is terrible to listen to! I had prayed, the 
els know how truly and fervently, that you would 
ive me. I hoped you would pass me coldly, and 
ve me to die as I was doing, slowly but certainly, 
. broken heart.” 

Bessie, even just now when I came so near killing 
‘', IT was coming to see you. It would be next toa 
‘ne to deny the loathing I felt when last I saw you, 

even then, in the hour of my most terrible grief, 

ved, and vowed to save you.” 

And I, too, made a vow that if you sought me 

‘n, [ would not listen to you. Doctor Bronton,” 
' this time she released herself from my embrace, 
‘ stood up before me, looking down with her beau- 
| blue eyes, ‘‘ Doctor Bronton, when we part now 

ill be forever.” 

Forever! What do you mean?” 

‘ That from this day, we must meet as strangers. 
‘must forget that you ever loved me, and I—I— 

‘ut Heavens! I can truly say ‘my punishment is 
iter than I can bear.’ ” 

* Bessie, this shall not be. You love me still.” 

‘Love you? Never did I realize how much until 
ind Thad lost you.” 

But you have not lost me.” 

{ have—forever. Doctor Bronton, would you 
| marry me, after what has passed?” 

Yes, this hour.” 

What, and call me wife? you who are so good, 

>and noble—call me a wife, who—who—I cannot 

rit,” andshe bowed her head upon her breast, 
‘ wept long and bitterly. 
‘twould and will call you wife before all the world, 
let him say a word against you who dares.” 
Chen you shall not! If you never marry until I 


by an accident, against which I cannot guard, 
will never see me again, except—except—in my 
1. Then come and look at me, if you will, and 
k Heaven that your destiny was not linked with 
whose soul was blackened by crime.” 

Sessie, you are mad to talk thus. Our life shall 
'l the brighter for the darkness of the past. Must 
‘lL you again how much I love you? Must I re- 
the vows I made but afew,very few months ago?” 


you my hand at the altar, you will go to the | 
ve wifeless, For the deep, all-absorbing love I 
you, I would not marry you. Never shall your 
name be tarnished by association with mine. 
\ceforth, for fear of meeting you, I will confine 

‘If to the house. If you come there, I will flee. 
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“But love will break all shackles.” 
“Doctor, you are wrong, if you think you can over- | 
come my resolution. When I awoke from my guilty | 
dream, and saw myself as & really was—saw how [ } 
had fallen, I—I— Good-by,” and she would have | 
gone, had I not seized her hand, and detained her. 
Many atime I had thought what the result of such 
a meeting would be—thought of what I would say, 
but all was lost now in the great love I bore her. 
How willingly I would have forgotten the black past, 
and taken her to my heart, never to be separated 
again until the last great change should come to one 
ofus. Others might have chided—have waited to 
test her through the reformation. Even sterner ones 
there are who would have thrown her off altogether. 
I could do none of these. I loved and believed—loy- 
ed and was satisfied. How true it is that, 

“The ruling passion, be it what it will, 

The ruling passion conquers reason still."’ 

“ Bessie,” I continued, ‘‘ you say this is the last 
time we shall meet. Grant me, then, one favor— 
will you not?” 

“ What is it? Ask anything in reason.” 

“Sit down by me, and let us talk calmly and clear- 
ly of what has been—of what will be.” 

‘For a short time, yes,” and she took her place 
upon a fallen tree near me. 

Long and earnestly we talked. I striving to break 
down her resolution by the magic power of love, and 
she using that same love as an argument why she 
should not yield to my entreaties. One by one, 
however, I overcame her arguments—one by one I 
carried the outer defences, and at length forced the 
citadel—the heart—to capitulate. But that conver- 
sation was holy. None but the angels should listen 
at such times. Once more I was by her side—once 
more I held her in my arms, and lip met lip in the 
baptism of a new betrothal. Ah! the happiness, the 
‘supreme happiness of that moment. The dreams of 
the poet are as druss compared to pure, virgin gold. 
For a single moment we sat thus, and then our ears 
were startled by the rustling of the bushes, and then 
a harsh voice. At the same instant our eyes were 
raised, and we saw Mrs. Seymour standing before us! 
Like an affrighted bird, Bessie tore herself from my 
arms, and flew down the road homewards. I was 
forced to stand my ground. 

“A pretty time this for billing and cooing,” she said, 
with her face distorted with passion, and her voice 
strained and harsh. “ A pretty time for wildwood 
courting, when my husband is lying in the agonies of 
death.” 

“ Dying!” I exclaimed, springing to my feet. 

“Yes, dying, and you not to be found. For an 
hour my servants have been looking for you, and at 
length I was forced to leave his bedside, and do the 
same. And how doI find you? Sitting with a girl 
in your arms, and Death clutching him!” 

“Get into my carriage. I will soon have you 
home,” and I lifted her in, and laid the whip heavily 
upon the horse. 

Soon the way became rough, and we were forced to 
proceed more. slowly. Then conversation became 
practicable, and was resumed. 

“Forgive me, doctor,” she said, ‘if I spoke harsh- 
ly just now. I was very much excited, and scarcely 
knew what I said.” 

“Certainly. You are excusable. Is your husband 
then so dangerously ill?” 

“Yes. Lleft him very bad indeed.” 

“ What was the matter?” 

“Something like convulsions.” 

“ Convulsions!” 

I waited to hear no more. Bad as the road was, I 
drove rapidly on. I glanced at her face. It was 
calm now—perfectly so. Not the calmness of des- 
pair or settled conviction, but the calmness that in- 
dicates peace of mind—even satisfaction. Before it 
had been black as a thunder-cloud—now it was the 
evening sky of a stormless summer. 

“How is Mr. Seymour?” I asked of a servant, as I 
threw him the reins, and jumped out. 

“Master is much better, sir,” he replied, and I fan- 
cied I saw a quick glance, denoting some secret un- 
derstanding pass between him and his mistress. I 
looked from one to the other, but saw nothing to con- 
firm my suspicions. If my first impression was right, 
the look that flashed the intelligence from éye to eye 
must have been as swift asthe telegraph, and evan- 
escent as summer lightning. 

“I am so glad to hear it!” Mrs. Seymour exclaim- 
ed, as I lifted her out. “And if that is truly the case, 
I am very sorry, doctor, that I interrupted your 
charming tete-a-tete in the greenwood. With you 
and Bessie good friends, I may hope to see her here 
again. You can’t imagine how much I enjoyed her 
society when she was—was herself.” 

Icould have stricken the woman to the earth, for 
referring to the past at the very moment when my 
sky was all crimson and gold, but I choked down my 
anger, and followed her in silence to the chamber of 
her husband. 

Even before I opened the door, I heard strains of 
sweet though sad music stealing out upon the air. 
This, then, I thought, is the dying man, for whose 
sake I was hurried away from my doubly dear girl. 

“Why, Augustus!” said his wife, “how came you 
out of bed, dressed, and sitting at that piano?” 

¢ What should I remain in bed for?” he asked, in 
a petulant voice. 

“You were very sick when I left.” 

“Was I? Doctor, listen to this. It is very beau- 
tiful;” and he ran his fingers over the keys, and, af- 
tera brief prelude, sang so sweetly that I could not 
keep my mind from the story of the Dying Swan. 





I never saw a more restless mortal than Mrs, Sey- 
mour. Shecould not remain still for a single instant, 
but fidgeted about from chair to chair, and window 
to window. Iflooks could have annihilated a man, 
the race of her husband would have beena very short 
one. But he was wrapped in his music, and had 
neither eyes, ears nor thoughts for anything else. 
“Will you never be done, Augustus?” she asked, 
impatiently, as he paused for a moment. 

“Emeline, I wish youewould not interrupt me.” 

* But you are killing yourself.” 

“Then I will the sooner be out of the way. Will 
you regret it much when I am gone?” 

“You know I will. How unkind. You know how 
much I love you.” 

Lid Yes.” 

The word was expressed so wearily, that it struck 
me he would look upon death as a release. But his 
wife paid no attention to it, and turning to me, asked: 

“Will you stay to dinner, doctor?” 

“You will have to excuse me. I cannot. I have 
to go to C— (naminga town about fifteen miles dis- 
tant), this afternoon, to attend a consultation.” 

‘¢ Will you be detained long?” 

“Probably. I do not expect to return until 
morning.” 

‘‘ But suppose any one should be taken suddenly 
il?” 

“There is a physician—one Doctor Barnes—stop- 
ping for a few days at the hotel. I have made ar- 
rangements with him to fill my place, should imme- 
diate aid be required.” 

“Ts he to be trusted?” 

“T think so. Heisa young man, but reliable, I 
believe.” 

** And you will not be back until to-morrow?” 

‘*No, there is no prospect of it.” 

All these questions were natural ones under the 
circumstances, and asked in a natural manner, but 
yet there was something in Mrs. Seymour’s face that 
caused my eyes to linger longer than’ usual upon it. 
I knew not then what the singular expression meant, 
but I learned it well in the hereafter. 

Two hours later I was on my way to C——, where 
I was detained so that more than forty-eight hours 
elapsed before I returned. Then as I drove by the 
house of the Seymours, on my way to the office, I no- 
ticed there was crape on the door, and without stop- 
ping, I soon learned the news that Augustus Sey- 
mour has gone to join the choir on high. 

[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MRS. CLANCEY’S SKELETON. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


“There is a skeleton in every house."’ 


SINcE the fair autocrat of fashion, Madame Eugenie, 
decreed the introduction of crinoline, it has been lit- 
erally true wherever one of the sex has moved. It 
has been a kind of knock-knee trial to manhood; but 
aside from this, a most innocent arrangement for the 
disposal of drapery, to which our brothers have 
learned to submit with becoming grace. That there 
is a lank horror, an impalpable, ever-present “‘ death’s 
head,” with a ravenous maw for the delights that 
ought constantly to sing by our hearth-stones, with 
a cannibal’s appetite for the muscle and lifeblood of 
souls—who believes? That it isin some households, 
no one denies. 

The home of Morton Clancey held one, much to 
the discomfort of the parties concerned. Juno was 
jealous; so was Mrs. Clancey. It was not, however, 
because she desired to follow in the footsteps of her 
illustrious precedent. Jupiter was unfaithful many 
times, but by publicly proclaiming his intention of 
marrying Platea and then substituting an image of 
wood instead, Mrs. Jupiter was disarmed of anger, 
and, through an amusing fraud, reconciled to her 
lord. Mr. Clancey was unfaithful in one small par- 
ticular, and was suspected afterward of many dere- 
lictions from the straight line of conjugal duty. Mr. 
Ciancey had none of the cunning of the august god. 
The culmination of events aided him—but our tale 
shall unfold itself. 

Mrs. Clancey had a plump, rosy servant girl, 
named Mollie, a mixture of cheery prettiness and 
coquetry, neat and deft in all her ways. Mrs. Clan- 
cey, busied in the more onerous and important (?) 
duties of the housewife, foolishly left Mollie to see that 
Mr. Clancey’s slippers were always set ready for 
him to step into, to help him on with his overcoat, 
to hunt up his newspaper and perform numberless 
other small offices acceptable to our sovereigns. She 
was aiding him to get into his dressing-gown one 
evening, and her round, tempting cheek came so 
near, he found it impossible to resist leaving a hearty, 
palpitating smack on its peachy surface, by way of 
expressing his appreciation of her services. Of course, 
it was witnessed. Mrs. Clancey happened to be 
passing at the very moment. She was struck with 
indignant surprise. 

“Mr. Clancey!” 

Her face was a whole volume. 
were covered with confusion. 

“You little wanton!” marching up to Mollie and 
taking a stout hold of her shoulder. ‘*‘ What do you 
mean? what have you been doing?” 

“Tt wasn’t I, Mrs. Chancey—indeed—indeed.” 

*T was to blame, not she, Julia.’ 

“Hold your tongue, Morton—I know what I am 
about. As for you, you shameless creature, you may 
go to the alms-house from whence you came,” giving 
her a violent push towards the door. 


Master and maid 


Alone with her delinquent partner, Mrs. Clancey 
dissolved. Mr. Clancey was decidedly uncomfort- 
able. He got up and shuftled aimlessly about the 
room, drummed on the centre-table, cut his finger 
nails. 

« Julia, what’s the use of making such a slobber 
about nothing?” 

He did not always use the choicest language. 

** About nothing!’’ (sob, sob.) 

“Tt was only a kiss.” 

“Only a kiss!” (sob, sob.) ‘I wonder how you 
would like to have me offer my lips to every gentle- 
man who comes along?” (sob, sob.) ‘Say, how would 
you? That turns the tables, don’t it? of course it 
does.” 

Mrs. Clancey had the faculty of doing two things 
at the same time, crying and scolding together. 

She is but a child.” 

“She is every bit as tall as I am—a child, indeed!” 
(sob, sob.) 

“‘ What is the harm of a kiss, any way?” 

“No harm at all, Perhaps your serving-man, 
Jack, would like to gather one from my lips.” 
“Nonsense!” He shrank back from the possibility. 
**It wouldn’t be any worse.” 

“Come, come, Julia, do be reasonable. Don’t be 
so hard on a fellow. It is my first offence—if it was 
an offence.” 

* How do I know?” (sob, sob.) 

“Take my word for it.” 

* But I am fading, and younger faces will lead you 
from me.” (sob, sob, sob.) 

“Pshaw, Julia!” 

He was getting impatient, and left her abruptly. 

“IT wont have any more girls in the house unless 
they are ugly, old or married. I’ll do my work alone 
if it kills me—I don’t care if it does—you don’t care. 
You can kiss all the girls who will let you without 
sinning, then—Mollie among the rest. You are go- 
ing away, are you? I would if I were you. You 
ought to go down on your knees and repent in sack- 
cloth and ashes; but you wont—men neverdo. Per- 
haps you mean to follow Mollie? Well, I can die.” 
(sob, sob, sob.) 

All this may have a somewhat ludicrous aspect to 
lookers-on, but it was an immensely serious matter 
to Mr. and Mrs. Clancey. Mrs. Clancey’s suspicions 
were ever onthe alert, and Mr. Clancey was unable to 
lull them, even by the most commendable and guard- 
ed conduct towards the feminine world. The ghastly, 
grinning monster that had but lately crossed the 
threshold pointed a warning finger at trifles of con- 
versation and manner. It had become an axiom 
with her that man is deceitful above all human crea- 
tures—trust him not. She carried out the policy 
contained in the latter clause, and twisted words and 
acts of common civility and courtesy due from gen- 
tlemen to ladies, into covert expressions of fondness. 
She tortured herself needlessly, and many a tirade of 
abuse was Mr. Clancey forced to hear. He grew 
accustomed to it after a time, and settled apparently 
into a grum indifference, stolid as a German, stoical 
as an Indian. Mrs. Clancey delighted in setting 
forth her wrongs to female confidants, in sunning 
herself in the warmth of outside sympathy. She 
forgot that the sanctity and privacy of the relation 
should be inyiolable, that it ought to shut out all 
other friends, however near and dear. Many a wife 
is grievously in fault in this respect, and alienates 
her husband’s confidence, who rightfully refuses to 
give it to one whose tongue willsurely betray. Men, 
all honor to them for it! rarely prate of their domes- 
tic affairs. They are more reticent of home sorrows 
and joys. We might copy them with profit here. No 
third person can safely be allowed to intermeddle 
with the sacred fire that burns on the connubial 
altar. He may see the glimmer, catch a faint breath 
of the incense daily offered there, but nothing further. 
The priest and priestess, sanctified of God, only can 
lawfully dwell within the holy place and perform the 
rites appertaining to their office. ; 

Mrs. Clancey soon found another occasion for the 
employment of her vituperative energies. She had 
what few of her sex lack, namely, edge. She caught 
Mr. Clancey intently regarding one of those small 
card photographs not then sv common as now. 
Straightway jealousy was at work. 

“It is not my likeness—I wonder whose it is. It 
must be a lady’s, or he would not be so interested. 
Doubtless it is Mollie’s. I wish I had never seen the 
hussy. O, the cruelty of men!” mentally. 

‘Whose is that, Mr. Clancey?” 

“Mine.” 

*T don’t mean that. 
tion?” 

“Tt is of no consequence to you.” 

She misconstrued the peculiar gleam in his eye. 

Tell me.” 

“Excuse me, Julia, but I prefer keeping a few 
things to myself, out of ken of Mrs. A—— and B—— 
and C—, however amiableand discreet they may be.” 

She paid no attention to the reproof, but held per- 
sistently to the main point. 

** Morton Clancey, it is of consequence to me—tell 
me.” 

“Don’t give yourself any uneasiness, my dear. It 
is nothing that need afflict you, I assure you.” 

**T know it’s Mollie’s—isnt it, now?” 

He gave a long-drawn, provoking whistle. 

** Let me see it, Morton.” 

“O no,” coolly putting it in his vest pocket and 
buttoning his coat. ‘It is only the picture of a 
woman I love.” 

“ And you are so bold as to avow it!” sinking for- 
lornly into a chair. ‘* Your marriage vow is a dead 


Of whom is it a representa- 


The story magnified from a mole-hill into a moun- 
tain by a fertile imagination, was told to her bosom 
friends. 

“ What shall I do, Mrs. Pry?” 

“Do? why, you have sufficient grounds for procur- 
ing a divorce—I’d have one, if I were you.” 

They resided in the State of Indiana, where they 
have a curious matrimonial game of fast and loose, 
and loose is easily won. 

**T don’t want to be too hasty.” 

“ Well, give him a fair chance to clear himself be- 
fore witnesses, if he can.” 

** What would you advise me to do?” 

“Callin your brother, Mrs. Short and myself, pre- 
fer your charge, and let him make his defence.” 

Mrs. Pry delighted in dragging out conjugal pecca- 
dilloes into broad daylight. 

“JT will. One thing I am resolved upon—I wont 
bear any longer what I have borne.” 

“That is the proper spirit, certainly.” 

Mr. Clancey expected a small uproar, but was un- 
prepared for the serio-comic experience in store for 
him. He went as innocently as a sheep to his shearing. 
‘Good evening, Mrs. Short—good evening, Mrs. 
Pry—how are you, James? Ah, Julia, you have 
gathered quite a family party around you.” 

** Morton, your lapse of faith has induced me to 
take this step, befure resorting to any severer 
measure.” 

“What?” rubbing his eyes, and looking from one 
to the other. 

‘« We must come to a definite understanding.” 

“ Explain yourself, Julia.” 

* Does not your conscience convict you of guilt?” 

“T’ll be hanged if it does. What are you driving 
at?” 

“There is no use in sham protestations. You must 
clear yourself, or 1 cannot be your wife.” 

“Of what, in the name of wonder? Are you 
insane, Julia?” 

You will drive me to insanity,” (sob, sob, sob.) 
“ Mollie—” 

He colored with annoyance. 

“I thought that was a by-gone. I kissed her once, 
I know. It was foolish in me, but not criminal.” 

“ After your shameless confession of to-day, I don’t 
see how you can say so; but I presume you will deny 
the whole of it, now,” (sob, sob.) 

“ What confession?” 

** You have a picture you refused to show me.” 

“T did it to tease you.” 

“You said it was the picture of the woman you 
love.” 

“ O, that is it, is it? ha, ha, ha!” 

- Tt'is no time to laugh, Morton.” 

“Pardon me, I think it is. I have the likeness 
now; would you see it?” holding it up in the bril- 
liant gaslight. “ She was my first love—eh, Julia?” 

“Your mother!” gasped Mrs. Clancey, humiliated 
and discomfited. 

**Yes, one who trusted and was never jealous of 
me.” 

“ Julia, you have simply made a fool of yourself 
and me, and I shall leave,” quoth her brother James. 

Mrs. P—— and Mrs. S—— saw tit to follow. 

“ Julia, you have exhibited your skeleton too freely, 
are punished for it and fur doubting me. Shall we 
call it even, and live more to ourselves in future, or 
do you still want a separation?” 

“Tl stay with you,” faintly, “if you are willing.” 

She was completely humbled and subdued. The 
mortification struck to her soul, and worked a radical 
change for the better. ‘The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her.” 





ROTHSCHILD’S GENEROSITY. 


Some weeks since, Baron de Rothschild’s son and 
son’s wife were driving down the avenue des Champs 
Elysees. The horses became unmanageable, and 
soon were running away at full speed. Itisa terrible 
sight to see horses running away in that throng of 
vehicles of every description, placing everybody in 
great hazard, the frantic animals and carriage sweep- 
ing through the choke-fuli thoroughfare as a cannon 
ball. A man ran to the horses’ reins, and, after being 
dragged for some time, succeeded in stopping them. 
He was so severely shaken and strained as to be un- 
able to pursue bis profession, which was that of a 
commercial traveller. He asked Mons. de Rothschild 
for $200¢ to compensate him for the injuries received 
and the loss of time from confinement in bed. Mons, 
de Rothschild offered $600, which the man refused, 
and brought suit. The defence of Mons. de Roths- 
child was, that the injuries received were the fellow’s 
own fault, as, if he had been bled on the spot, he 
would not have lost a day. Rather a strange defence 
for a man whé@e lite has been saved to make in oppo- 
sition to his deliverer’s claim for compensation. The 
court awarded the traveller $1000. 

This incident is characteristic of the Rothschild 
famiiy. They are singularly generous people, but— 
in their own way. This is so well known here that 
people humor them, sure to receive in the end mag- 
nificent reward. They are naturally afraid of being 
swindled; every day they receive hundreds of letters 
begging for money, or offering visionary schemes, or 
proposing forged curiosities. When they make a 
purchase of a person personally not intimate with 
them, they are asked ten times more than anybody 
else. Ispeak greatly under the mark when I say ten 
times more than any one else. 





Everything is a matter of consequence that has the 
least tendency towards keeping up or abating the 





letter,” (sob, sob, sob.) 














affection between husband and wife. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Uncle Richard's Chanksgrbing. 


BY CAPT. JOHN TRUESDALE. 


RIcHARD LEWIS, or, as he was more commonly 
called, “Uncle Richard,” was sixty years old. He 
looked much older, though, for time had not dealt 
lightly with him. His hair was very white, and his 
form, which had once been tall and manly, was bent 
by age and trouble. Uncle Richard had never mar- 
ried, and those who knew him said his heart was 
buried in the grave of a young girl, whose head would 
be snowy white if she were living now. He had lived 
in the town of K——, all his life, and was the teacher 
of the town-school. His habits were very simple, and 
he was universally beloved, and by none more ear- 
nestly than by his pupils. The rod was never seen in 
his school, and he had the best in the State, if not in 
all the North. 

K— was situated in one of the ruggedest of the 
valleys of New England, and its people were simple, 
and rugged in their character. Their wants were 
few, and easily supplied, and being cut off from the 
world, they were in a great degree removed from its 
follies and temptations, and were noted for their 
piety. Yet even in this retired spot, the fatal blight 
of sin was seen, and its agonizing power was exerted 
upon no less a personage than Uncle Richard. If any 
one had accused the teacher of being a wicked man, 
all the townspeople would have united in an indig- 
nant denial of the charge. Yet, though no one in the 
place knew it, it was true, and Uncle Richard’s sin 
was that fearful one of denying the existence of 
God. He had struggled hard against this sin, and 
had kept his doubts to himself. He had not been 
able to conquer the feeling, but he would not for 
worlds do aught to shake the simple faith of those 
who surrounded him, so he kept his infidelity locked 
up in his breast, and it was gradually rendering his 
whole life bitterness and gall. 

It may be that he did not try in the right way to 
dispel his unbelief. There would be few intidels if 
men would only agree to acknowledge something, 
higher, better, purer than their own intellect. Be 
this as it may, Uncle Richard’s sin made him very 
unhappy. He did his best to cast it off, but it seemed 
that his efforts only strengthened it. He was a well- 
educated man, and his ideas and reading were far 
ahead of those of the people with whom his lot was 
cast. In the course of his reading he imbibed many 
of the false ideas of German philosophy, and as the 
books he gave most attention to were chiefly on one 
side, his studies served only to strengthen his unbe- 
lief. And yet he frequently felt, as he gazed upon 
the pure young faces of the children of his school, that 
he read in them a refutation of the ablest treatise he 
had studied, and sometimes he thought that the dear, 
dead girl, in whose grave his heart was buried, would 
have grieved to have known his state of mind. She 
had died, hopefully and peacefully, because she 
trusted in a Saviour’s love, and he was denying that 
which had been such unspeakable bliss to her. 

Well, matters went on thus for a long time, and 
Uncle Richard’s head grew whiter, and his form less 
erect. His weary pilgrimage was drawing towards 
its close, and he looked forward to the end without 
hope, with only a feeling of apathy. One day there 
came to the school a poor crippled boy, who asked 
permission to come in and hear the pupils recite 
their lessons. He said the doctors would not let him 
study, but he thought he might learn something by 
hearing the children recite their lessons. The per- 
mission was readily given, and every day after this, 
Bennie Lowe had a seat by the schoolmaster, and 
listened eagerly to the recitations of the children. 

Bennie Lowe was a very little boy, and his deform- 
ity made him seem much smaller. His face was 
plain even to homeliness, and very pale; but you 
could not help being struck by the large, sad eyes, 
and the expression of patient submission that rested 
upon the mouth. He was a good child, and gave very 
little trouble. His parents were poor, and unable to 
give him many things that he needed, and so his 
whole life had been one of self-denial as well as afflic- 
tion. Yet he never murmured. He bore everything 
with meekness. 

Uncle Richard felt from the first greatly interested 
in Bennie, and this feeling grew stronger every day. 
The beauty of the boy’s character surpassed any- 
thing he had ever known, and in his heart he felt that 
the little fellow’s life was gradually undermining all 
his infidelity. Often when the school was dismissed, 
he would sit for a long time talking to Bennie, and 
wondering why he should be so strangely drawn to 
him. He bought the boy a little cart, and when the 
weather was fair would haul him wit®him in his 
walks. It was one of their favorite pleasures to stroll 
to a high hill, just back of the town, from which the 

mountains that shut in the valley were visible in all 
their grandeur. Here they would sit and talk, and 
Bennie would lean furward from his cart, and gaze 
off at the towering peaks with an eagerness that Un- 
cle Richard could not understand. At last one day, 
when he saw him looking so fixedly in that direction, 
Uncle Richard asked him: 

“Bennie, why do you look so earnestly at the 
mountains?” 

“Phey are beautiful,” replied the boy, without 
removing his gaze. 

«Ty that the only reason?” asked Uncle Richard, 
smiling. 

“No,” said Bennie, earnestly, “I look at them 
because the Lord is there.” 

Uncle Richard started, in spite of himself, and 
gazed at Bennie in surprise. 


»| few hours. 


= I thought you believed the Lord lived in 
heaven,”’ he said. 

“So he does, Uncle Richard. But don’t the Bible 
say, ‘the mountains are his footstool.’ His glory is 
there, too.” 

Bennie’s face glowed with a strange enthusiasm, 
and his hands were clasped nervously together. 

“Do you love God, Bennie?” asked the school- 
master. ; 

“To be sure I do, Uncle Richard,” was the reply. 
“Why do you love him?” 

“ Because he has been good to me.” 

“Good to you, Bennie?” exclaimed the old man, 
smiling in spite of himself. ‘‘Good to you? Howcan 
you say so? He has made you a poor little defurmed 
boy,sick almost all the time, and keeps you in poverty, 
so that you can receive but asmall share of the atten- 
tions and comforts you need. Do you call this being 
good to you?” 

It was a cruel thing in the old man to utter these 
words, and he regretted them as soon as he had 
spoken. Bennie turned his eyes upon him, with a 
look of such quiet sadness in them, that the school- 
master’s gaze sank. 

“He is very good to me,” said the boy, slowly. 
“He has made me poor and crippled, that he may 
love me all the more, and that I may look forward 
more joyfully than other persons can, to my home in 
heaven, where I shall not be poor or crippled any 
longer. O! Uncle Richard,’ he exclaimed, with a 
burst of enthusiasm, “‘ when I think what a glorious 
place he will give me, and how bright and happy I 
shall be when he takes me to himself, how can I mind 
being a poor humpback here?” 

“ And does your trust in him never grow weak?” 
asked Uncle Richard, without taking his eyes from 
the ground. 

“ Never,” said Bennie. “I could not doubt his 
promises. In my sleep he often sends his angels to 
me, and they tell me 1 shall have all I have told you. 
O, you do not know what blessed things they say to 
me! They tell me the Lord loves me more than he 
does little boys who are not cripples. Sometimes 
when my back pains me very badly, they come to me, 
and touch me with their blessed hands, and say, ‘ The 
Lord has sent you this rest from pain, little Bennie, 
and one day he will take you where you will be like 
us, and have no more sorrow, no more pain.’ They 
tell me all this, and a great deal more, and I know it 
is true, because an angel could not lie. So when I 
come here with you, Uncle Richard, and look off to 
the mountains, I seem to hear them calling to me, 
though I can't see them, ‘Come up, little Bennie, 
come up, and be with us.’ Isn’t this enough to make 
me trust God, Uncle Richard?” 

If ever Richard Lewis saw an angel’s face he saw 
it then, as he gazed at Bennie. The boy was leaning 
forward with clasped hands, gazing off at the moun- 
tains, and his face was illumined with a radiance that 
had nothing of earth in it. The old man was silent, 
for a long time, and there was a strange feeling at his 
heart that he had never known before. At last he 
said, gently: 

**You are a very good boy, Bennie, and I like to 
hear you talk that way.” 

They soon went back to the town, and after leaving 
Bennie at his home, Uncle Richard went to his lodg- 
ing, with a new and strange feeling that he could not 
shake off. He bad been deeply touched by his con- 
versation with Bennie Lowe, and the more he thought 
of it, the deeper became the impression. He could 
not help wishing that he could look forward to the 
future, with the same faith and hope, that tilled the 
boy’s heart. Why could not he experience this, too? 
Involuntarily he turned the leaves of a Bible, which 
lay on the table near him, and his eyes rested upon 
these words, ‘‘ Except ye become as litile children.” 
The words thrilled him. He had found the secret, at 
last. All his pride, all his intellectual wealth must 
be cast aside, and he must become as a little child, 
simple-hearted and trusting. That was it, and Uncle 
Richard felt it. Bennie Lowe had shown him what a 
child’s heart was, and he now understood the change 


on his knees, and, clasping his hands, sobbed out the 
tirst prayer that had passed his lips for nearly fifty 
years. 

After this Uncle Richard became a better man. 
His atheist books were put aside, and never opened. 
The Bible grew to be his chief study, and all the time 


that he had felt in his own heart ever since. He sank | 


nie, I would have been lost; but the Lord has merci- 
fully made you the means of bringing me to him. 
Your life has not been in vain, and you have indeed 
a great reward in store for you.” 

“T am so glad,” said Bennie, as his tears fell softly. 
“Tsn’t it worth being a poor humpback, to know 
this?” 

“Yes, Bennie. I thought I would live longer than 
you, but I must go before you. It will not be long 
betore we meet again. So wait patiently.” 

When the sunset came, the clergyman knelt by 
the bed, and prayed for the soul about todepart from 
earth. 

“O Lord,” he said, in conclusion, “we thank thee, 
that thou, in thy mercy, hast seen fit to send peace 
into thy servant’s heart, and above all, we thank 
thee that thou hast given him, at this last hour, the 
blessed assurance of thy mercy and love, which en- 
ables him to depart in hope of a blessed future. 
Take him to thyself, O Lord, for thy dear Son’s 
sake.” 

* Amen,” whispered the dying man, faintly, as his 
soul passed heavenwards. This was Uncle Richard’s 
Thanksgiving. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“DUM VIVIMUS, VIVAMUS.” 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 








“ Sparkling and bright, in its crimson light 
Does the wine our goblets gleam in,— 
With hues as red as the rosy bed 
A bee would choose to dream in!"’ 


THE fair-haired young man stood at the head of the 
table, his head thrown back, his cheeks aglow, the 
long, blonde moustache svarce hiding the burning red 
lips. In the white, delicate hand outstretched, he 
held a glass dripping over with fragrant, purple wine. 
From his lips had just sounded forth the drinking 
song. 

“ We'll take a flight toward heaven to-night!” sang 
out a slender, dark-faced man at the singer’s right 
hand, 

** I say, Malvoise, don’t forget the best part of it,” 
he said, looking up at the host. 

“ My memory is at fault,” replied Malvoise. “ Drink, 
gentlemen, drink! And fancy Hoffman himself were 
here to supply the rest of his song.” 

“And taste your wine,” cried one, holding out his 
glass again. 

“He would not taste it to the extent you do, Les- 
lie,” laughed Egerton, the man whose dark face 
looked strongly in contrast with the yellow locks of 
his host. 

“Then he wouldn’t appreciate it to the same ex- 
tent,” responded Leslie, contemplating Egerton with 
a silly smile. 

“ There’s no talking with you; you are so drunk 
you are quite clever,” said Egerton, with curled lip 
and quiet, sarcastic voice. He never was intoxicated, 
though he would drink twice what any other one of 
his companions could. 

“ What's that he’s saying?” blustered Leslie. ‘ He’s 
a confounded prig—in league with the devil, I believe, 
or he’d lose his head sometimes, with all the liquor 
he puts down.” 

“Hold your tongue!” whispered the man next to 
him; “don’t you see Egerton?” 

Egerton was looking at Leslie, his large, black eyes 
dilated and evil, his thin lips quivering in a Satanic 
smile. Indeed, looking at him now, there seemed to 
be some reason for Leslie’s remark. 

That young man saw Egerton, and a thrill of super- 
stitious terror crept over him, in spite of his intoxica- 
tion. That look taunted and enraged him. Burning 
with wine and anger, he started up from the table. 
All the young men simultaneously rose, while Mal- 
voise, the host, bustling forward, exclaimed: 

“Come, now, Egerton, what do you want to plague 
| a fellow like that for?” 

“ Pray allow me the privilege of feasting my eyes, 
when I have the opportunity,” replied Egerton, in a 
silken voice, smiling towards Leslie, ‘‘and pray don’t 
fancy I am annoying any one.” 

Leslie’s glass flew from his hand into the face of 
Egerton, splintering there, and the wine and blood 
flowed over the snowy cravat. Egerton pulled his 





he could spare, he spent in talking to Bennie Lowe. 
The good work went on gradually, and Uncle Rich- 
ard felt that he was growing happier, as well as bet- 
ter. And all this he owed to the little cripple, whom 
very few noticed, and no one believed to be of any use | 
in the world. Yet the Almighty had made him the 
unconscious means of saving a human soul from 
destruction. 

At last there came a time when Uncle Richard and 
Bennie could no longer go out together. The old man 
was taken very ill, and grew rapidly worse. Bennie 
went to see him, and Uncle Richard derived great 
comfort from the lad’s words to him. One bright 
morning, when the old man had been sick for several 
weeks, the air became musical with the sweet tones 
of bells. 

“What is that?” he asked, turning to Bennie. 

“ The church bells,” replied the boy. 
it is Thanksgiving Day, Uncle Richard.” 

“Tam glad of it,” said the old man, softly. “ Ben- 
nie,” he added, ‘the doctor tells me I shall die in a 
Will vou be sorry to lose me?” 

“You know I will, Uncle Richard,” replied Bennie. 
“You have been so good to me.” 

‘But not as good as you have been tome,” said the 


* You know 





old man. “If I haddied when I first knew you, Ben- 


handkerchief from his pocket, and passed it slowly 

| and carefully over his face. 

| ‘*T wouldn’t be in your shoes,” whispered one to 

| Leslie, but he heard him not; he stood shaking with 

fury, looking at that handsome, demoniac face. 

| Egerton put up his handkerchief; suddenly his arm 
darted from his side, his gentlemanly hand appeared 

iron while it seemed to crash into the face of Leslie. 

He fell instantly, and without a moan. 

“ Egerton, what have you done?” groaned Malvoise. 
“Could not your infernal temper spare Margaret Les- 
lie’s brother?” 

He sprang forward and bent over the prostrate 
young man. They raised him toa sofa and dashed 
cold water in his face. Still that cold, white stilluess 
of face, the lifelessness of limbs. 

Egerton stood leaning against the wall, looking 
| gloomily at the group gathered round the inanimate 
young man. 

* Somebody go for a physician,” at last despairingly 
exclaimed Malvoise, when all their efforts had proved | 
unavailing. 

Some one departed, and the young men stood silent- | 
ly round the festival board, all completely sobered by | 
the suddenness of the blow which had thus fallen | 
upon Leslie. | 











bad to infuriate one who can’t,” he said. 
*T think lam being reproved,” said Egerton; ‘I’m 
sure I beg everybody’s pardon; I hope that’s suffi- 
cient. You can tell Leslie of it when he recovers ;— 
and that’s for your sake, Malvoise,” he whispered. 
“ The next time a glass is broken in my face, I can’t 
promise what I shall do. Good evening, gentlemen.” 

He took his hat and gracefully retired. 

‘The devil himself!” cried one of the party. 

‘*A most graceful fiend. Mephistophiles would have 
clapped his hands at sight of him.” 

“ What is he, any way?” to Malvoise. 

“ You know as well asI do,” he replied, “ Randal 
Egerton from New York; a man in the best society 
here. Boston receives him well enough, | should 
think.” 

Malvoise had been standing by the sofa on which 
lay Lesile. Every moment he stooped to look at the 
lifeless face, wildly wishing for the return of life—the 
light of animation. 

Hurrying feet in the hall, and the door was thrown 
open and the doctor came in. He knelt down by the 
sofa. 

“You are lavish of life, young men,” he said, in a 
stern voice. 

“Is he dead?” asked Malvoise, in the tone of des- 
pair itself. 

The doctor examined carefully; at last he said: 

“No; but he is severely injured.” 

He administered strong restoratives, and finally the 
young man opened his eyes, but they were staring, 
vacant—he did not know those around him. 

“ He must not be removed to-night; send for his 
mother,” said the physician. 

“He has no mother,’’ murmpred Malvoise, as he 
sat down to write a note, after having ordered his 
servant to obey the doctor. 


‘Miss LESLIE :—Your brother has been injured at 
my house; the physician says he must not be moved, 
so I send for you. My carriage is waiting for you. 

“A, MALVOISE.” 


He directed the letter to Margaret Leslie, and im- 
liately despatched a servant with it. Then he 
entered once more the luxurious room which had been 
so iately full of the talk, the laughter and gayety of 
the convivial party. Allthe gentlemen had gone— 
the equipage of the table had been partly removed by 
the hurrying servants, but the gas-light still flared up 
as brilliant as ever, mocking the quiet, and glowing 
over the watchful, anxious figure of the doctor and 
the stupid form of his patient. 

Malvoise stole softly to Dr. Lawson’s side. He did 
not speak, but watched breathlessly as the doctor 
bent over Leslie, applied lotions, and bathed his head. 

‘*Have you sent for her?. He will want a good 
nurse to-night,’’ said Dr. Lawson, 

“T have sent for his sister.” 

‘* Who is the young man? His face seems familiar 
to me.” 

* John Leslie—son of the banker who lives in B—— 
street.” 

“O yes, I know him.” 

The doctor stepped back and sat down in an easy- 
chair, looking musingly at the pale face pillowed on 
the couch. 

“He has a magnificent sister, if I remember 
rightly.” 

“ His sister is very beautiful,’ responded Malvoise, 
with a suppressed quiver of the lips and half-averted 
face. 

“You expect her to come here, do you not?” 

oe Yes.” 

Malvoise walked into the hall; momentarily he ex- 
pected the carriage he had sent for Miss Leslie. This 
would be the first time Margaret Leslie had ever 
entered his house ;—she, fur whom his life, his happi- 
ness would seem but a small sacrifice. And yet he 
did not live worthy of her,—he never had. He de- 
spised, he hated himself. He clasped his hands im- 
petuously over his face, and strong sobs tore his soul; 
tears of bitterness rushed to his eyes. 

The door-bell rang violently. An instant of strug- 
gle for self-control, and putting aside the servant who 
had come up to answer the bell, he went to the door 
and opened it, 

His coachman stood on the steps, and at the door 
was Margaret Leslie, her veil thrown back, her dark 
face pallid but still calm, her large brown eyes filled 
with pain and fear. 

The heart of Malvoise throbbed heavily; he did not 
speak, but drew her in, and wisely led her immedi- 
ately into the room where lay her brother. He left 
her with the doctor. 

After a little while the doctor came out and said to 
Malvoise who waited for him: 

“IT think he will not need me again before morning 
—it wants but two hours of sunrise now. 1 will be 
here by that time. If anything happens, send for 
me.” 

He drew on his gloves and walked to the door. 

“ Tell me—will he live?” said Malvoise, all his hope 
trembling upon that answer. 

“TI think he will, but he’s badly hurt—the brain in- 
jured; it will take time.” 

Dr. Lawson had shut the door and was running 
down the steps. Malvoise walked slowly back into 





‘Whatever happens,” said Malvoise, his fine face 
glowing with indignation, “ we all know Leslie was 
terribly provoked—beyond human nature.” 

Egerton turned his eyeg upon the speaker. What 
was there of such strange, evil power in that man,— 
what subtle malevolence in his nature that defied 
everything? Malvoise shuddered, but he did not 
blench. 

“When a fellow can keep cool in his wine, it’s too 
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the room of the festival. He opened the den softly. | 
By the couch sat Margaret, her head leaning on her 
hand, her arm resting on the arm of the large chair 
in which she sat. Her brother lay in asort of stupor, 
his eyes closed, nothing appearing to disturb him. 

The flood of light seemed sacrilege to Malvoise; he 
stepped forward and turned it down in the large 
chandelier; there remained two large clusters of 
flames, seeming to come from two bouquets of crimson 
roses. They burned before a magnificent painting 
which hung at the head of the table—underneath that 
picture Malvoise had so lately stood when he had 
sung the intoxicating song of Hoffman's, 

Margaret raised her head and turned and looked at 
the picture, thus unintentionally illuminated. A pic- 
ture from [taly,—a hill crowned with olives, at its 
base a party of young men with Roman faces, their 
figures clad in the flowing robes of old Rome; on the 
soft grass were standing antique glasses of wine, gar- 
lands of flowers crowned the curling locks of the men, 
a sweet intoxication filled their eyes with rapture; in 
the distance gleamed the columns of a marble temple, 
and among the white shafts danced large-eyed girls; 
over all was the soft, purple glow of early evening. 
Underneath the picture was the name—words which 
such faced men might take as they did—“ Dum Vivi- 
mus, Vivamus.” 

Margaret withdrew her eyes from the picture and 
met those of Malvoise—he, too, had been looking at 
the painting. 

“That, then, is life!’ said Margaret, in a low, 
mournful tone—“ my brother acted as if he thought 
8o.”” 

Malvoise lit the central chandelier, and extinguish- 
ed the lights that glowed over the luminous figures of 
the Italians. He turned off the gas with a feeling of 
exultation as though he were shutting out of his life 
something which had marred it. 

Margaret had risen, and stood with her hand rest- 
ing on the back of herchair. Her heavy, dark brown 
hair was loosely fastened, her olive face was sadly 
pale, her eyes dewy, pleading, unhappy. 

Malvoise felt his life impure, his deeds unworthy, 
and yet he loved her—he loved her fruly, dearly. 

“It is not life,” he said, with downcast eyes, and 
hands dropping by his Side; “ it isdeath, destruction ; 
it is the madness, the dream of an hour—the repent- 
ance of a life-time. Your brother was not to blame, 
Miss Leslie,” he said, earnestly, raising his eyes to 
her face; “ it was a quarrel; he was heated with wine. 
O, I can never atone for it!” 

Margaret’s eyes dwelt on the purturbed, beautiful 
face before her; a strange, intense look of pain came 
into her glance. 

“Do not let us talk of this,” she said, and turned 
from him and resumed her seat. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, lowly; “I know this is no 
time to talk, but, with all your pain, at this moment 
you do not suffer as I do.” 

Some sweet pity hovered in her eyes and around 
her lips, but she did not look towards him. 

A soft knock at the door made Malvoise turn, but 
the door swung in noiselessly, and Egerton appeared 
in the doorway, and at sight of him a veil of ice 
seemed descended over the face of Malvoise. 

“T came to ask how he is,” said Egerton, standing 
in the dim light, half hidden by the door, his eyes 
veiled and softened, his tone sweet yet sorrowful. 

Margaret did not look; Malvoise came toward the 
door, saying: 

“Ido not know, only that he is very much hurt.” 

From under his long lashes Egerton’s eyes looked 
piercingly at Margaret, and at the tace of her brother 
deeply sleeping. 

He stepped back into the hall, saying, in a whisper: 

“ Grief sits well upon Miss Leslie. The next few 
days will be opportunities for you, Malvoise. Let her 
study your character—your spotless moral qualities.” 

Egerton’s teeth gleamed with his smile, while bis 
eyes probed the face of the man to whom he spoke. 

“That will do. Good night.” And Malvoise had 
bowed him out. In the gloom outside Egerton shut 
his teeth and muttered: 

“ He takes high ground all at once. Well, I can 
make hith pay up; then where are his fair estates, 
his fine position? Hecame to my net easily enough, 
the cursed young spendthrift!” 

Malvoise only stopped to say to Margaret that his 
housekeeper would be in an adjoining room, and 
would assist her if necessary; then he went up stairs 
to his own room, and flung himself on the bed, his 
face upturned, his eyes staring gloomily into the dark- 
ness. How had he been going on for the last few 
years? He had been left heir to all his father’s large 
property. For two years he had been sole master of 
the house which was his home. A gay, thoughtless 
young man, he had frequented the gatherings of those 
who were wealthy, or who were the hangers-on of 
wealth, 

His money had melted, he knew not how, but he 
fancied he was enjoying life. A year ago he had met 


was sought by him; he had lost heavily to him, more 
heavily than he was aware; for Egerton had a way of | 
Saying, ‘‘ Never mind the money now,” till Malvoise 
had begun to have a vague, dreadfully haunting be- 
lief that his furtune was gone, and Egerton had as- 
sumed imperceptibly an exasperating, authoritative 
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air. He had discovered the feeling of Malvoise for 
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Egerton, a man too subtle, powerful and haughty to 
be easily discovered as the dishonest gamester, sub- 
sisting on the money he gained from young men with 
whom he played. There was an undefinable power 
about aim; he lured and destroyed. To use the ex- 
| Pression ot his victims, “ He was Satan himself.” 

Malvoise dreaded and hated the sight of that cyni- 

Cal, faultlessly-featured face, yet he sought him, and 
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Be incscrstinentn tos 





OUR WIDOW. 





Untii April last, there was not a more well-con- 
ducted head of a family—a phrase I take from the 
census paper, for dearest Julia and myself have not 
been blessed with children—in all Belgravia than 
your humble servant, nor one that felt more confi- 
dent of keeping his good name. In the month of 
March, however, arrived Our Widow from India. 
She had a double claim upon the hospitality of the 
house of Starch Primmer; for she had been my wife’s 
bosom friend at school; and—and— Well, she might 
at one time have been Mrs. Starch Primmer, but for 
circumstances over which J, at least, had no control. 
She had chosen to prefer Mulliger Tawney, of the 
Burrampooter Irregular Cavalry, with his notoriety 
and swagger and debts, to my humble self. Heaven 
knows I did not blame her. I had my own opinion, 
however, of Mulligan Tawney, which was fully justi- 
fied by what subsequently took place. His constitu- 
tion, originally of iron, had shown symptoms of 
giving way, before his return to India; when he got 
there, it broke down. High play in “the Hills,” 
whither he went to “set himself up,” as the wretch 
called it (he was full of slang), emptied his pocket, or 
rather hers, poor thing—for he never had a five- 
pound note of his own—and brandy pawnee finished 
the work which bitter beer had begun. When a 
man once stoops to folly of any sort—as I have more 
than once observed—there is no knowing where he 
will find himself eventually. I make it a rule always 
to speak with charity of the dead, but Tawney was a 


brute in spurs. I repeat, I do not blame Clementina | ‘istinct rows of beads. ‘“ Mrs. Mulligan—” 


—Tina I used to call her at one time, so that you may 
be sure, with my strict notions of propriety, that the 
affair had advanced some distance—but how she 
could have allied herself with that hairy ruffian will 


always be a marvel to me. It was wrong of her to | @ybody!” And then she laughed in a manner 
confide to a mutual friend—who not only repeated it | Which I cannot but characterize as forward, 


to myself but to others—that I was a “ muff;” but I 
have forgiven her even that. And when she just 
now returned to her native land, I am sure there 
was no old friend more ready to welcome her—I don’t 
say with open arms, b our positi prectuded 
anything of that sort now, and the very metaphor 
would be reprehensible—more ready to welcome her 
to hearth and home than Augustus Starch Primmer, 

Of course, our previous mutual relation rendered 
her coming excessively embarrassing, not to her, in- 
deed, as it turned out, but to me; and I seriously 
consulted my wife upon the propriety of locating Our 
Widow in the neighboring hotel. But Julia said—I 
thought at the time a little testily, but the dear crea- 
ture was suffering from brow-ague: 

“My dear Augustus, fiddle-de-dee; you are as 
prudish as Miss Forte Somers. If Jdon’t mind dear 
Clementina’s coming, you certainly need have no 
objection. With this tic about me, I could not go 
out even so far as the Grosvenor. She must be our 
guest, of course, and I do hope you will make her 
visit as pleasant as you can; for unless I get better, I 
can take her nowhere.” 

“Take her, my dear! You surely would not have 
me escort Mrs. Mulligar Tawney alone anywhere?” 

* Well, that’s as she likes, Augustus. If she doesn’t 
mind, and J don’t mind, you surely need have no 
objection. Indian life is so different; and Captain 
Tawney was so queer, by all accounts, that I dare 
say we shall find her less conventional.” 

“My darling, I don’t like that word,” interrupted 
I, gravely. 

** When I have the brow-ague, Mr. Starch Primmer, 
I take the first word that comes.” 

Perceiving that dearest Julia had understood my 
meaning, though without yielding to its force, I 
argued the matter no further, but braced myself up 
for the trying moment when Clementina and I were 
to meet for the first time after an interval during 
which our lines of life had so diverged. I stayed 
away from the city the whole day on which she was 
expected, for I was in that tremor that I felt unable 
to attend to business; and when I saw from the 
drawing-room window the three cabs arrive, the 

roofs whereof bore Clementina’s wardrobe, and in 
one of which she was, I am sure if there had been a 
back door to the house, I should have made my es- 
cape upon the instant. There wasa roaring in my 
ears, such as takes place when one keeps one’s head 
too long under water, and the next thing I heard 
distinctly was: 

“Why, Gus, dear, don’t you know me?” 

And there was Clementina Mulligar Tawney, with 
both her hands outstretched for mine, and looking as 
bewitching as ever. She was altered, of course, but 
by no means for the worse. Her delicate cheeks had 
taken a tinge of brown from the eastern sun, which 
did not misbecome them; her crisp brown hair was 
as luxuriant as ever, and her blue eyes as lustrous; 
she had but undergone a sort of fairy change, which 
had transformed her from a blonde to a brunette. 

But she was a girl no longer; her attitude and man- 
ner were those of one accustomed to be obeyed; her 
voice, although low and clear, was very incisive, and 
its ring gave me great satisfaction; for it convinced 
me that that man in the Burrampooters had not had 
it all his own way. I repeated a few formal phrases, 
which I[ had prepared for this dreaded interview, and 
then Clementina swept away to embrace her “own 
sweet Julia,” who was upon the sofa in her boudoir, 
sipping quinine. The rapidity of Our Widow’s move- 
ments, considering her Indian experience, was be- 





wildering; while her conversation reminded me of 


even dearest Julia had never ventured short of Au- 
gustus. I hoped that this demonstrative female did 
not expect that I should return to ‘ Tina.” 

As time went on and my wife’s “tic” with it—as 
though it were the pendulum—Mrs. Mulligar Taw- 
ney began, as I had apprehended, to find Buckram 
Terrace exceedingly slow. She was a widow, and 
rather a recent one, but as she told me herself, with 
an epigrammatic force which I am unable to convey, 
she had left the country of Suttee, and did not intend 
to sacrifice herself to her husband’s memory. Dear- 
est Mulligar having fallen a victim to the climate of 
that dreadful country, was a circumstance she could 
never forget; but it was flying in the face of Prov- 
idence to refuse to take a little relaxation. The sug- 
gestion of a little stroll through the Museum of South 
Kensington (where one sees nobody but scientific 
people, who are rarely scandal-bearers) was received 
with a ringing laugh. 

“Thank you very much, Gus; but I don’t care for 
museums. You need not trouble yourself either to 
propose attending a May meeting in Exeter Hall, 
which I perceive you have in your mind” (which was 
perfectly true). ‘ What I want, as my own sweet 
Julia’s kindness has already detected, is a little lark 
of some sort. She says you have plenty of money, 
and that I may do just what I like with you. Now, 
look here, Gus; the weather is charming; you shall 
take me down to Richmond, and give me a treat at 
the Star and Garter. There!” 

“No, not there,” returned I, emphatically, while 
the perspiration came out upon my forehead in three 


“Call me Clementina,” interrupted she, with a 
bewitching smile, “or élse I shall positively think it 
wrong to call you Gus. The idea of there being any- 
thing wrong between dear old Starch Primmer and 


“As for my age, Clementina,” returned I, gravely, 
“T regret for many reasons that I am not able to 
arrest the progress of time—” 
“There, now, I have vexed you,” cried Clementina, 
with her blue eyes swimming in tears; ‘you, who 
are so good and kind. Iwontask to go anywhere, 
I’m sure. It’s quite enough for a lone widow like 
me to be offered a hospitable roof, without having 
little treats at the Stut-tut-tar and Gug-gug-garter.” 
“Dearest Tina,” cried I, shocked beyond expres- 
sion (and even propriety) by this method of putting 
the matter, ‘“‘I assure you, if I was not so occupied 
every day in the city, nothing would give me—” 
“‘*Why not go then on a Sus-sus-sunday?” sobbed 
the irrepressible widow. “I am sure there is no 
harm in enjoying upon that day the trees, the green 
fields, and wh-wh-whitebait.” 
“ Pray, pray, don’t cry, Mrs.—Clementina, I mean; 
you shall go wherever you like,” exclaimed I, des- 
pairingly; for if she had gone on like that another 
minute, I believe I should have cried too. 
“ Next Sunday, then,” rejoined the widow, from 
behind her pocket-handkerchief ‘‘is that a promise, 
Gus?” 
“Yes,” groaned I; “that is, if it’s fine;” for I 
knew the barometer was falling. 
“Then I’ve won six pair of gloves,” cried Clemen- 
tina, clapping her hands, “for Julia bet me half-a- 
dozen to one that I should never get you to do it.” 
And with that, her red petticoat flashed up stairs, and 
immediately afterwards peals of laughter trom the 
two conspirators rang out from the boudoir. 
The remainder of the week my mind was occupied 
with meteorology, and aspirations for the fine 
weather to break up. But on Saturday, the gentle- 
man in charge of that department in my newspaper 
foretold immediate tempests, and I felt that my doom 
was sealed. I knew that the next morning would 
show an unclouded sky. It would be painful to me 
to describe in detail my endeavors to mitigate the 
force of public opinion before I started with Our 
Widow upon that unparalleled expedition. How I 
remarked unceasingly before the butler that I had 
known Clementina ever since she was so high, and 
considered myself to be ler second father; for I felt 
that an explanation, if not an apology, was due to so 
respectable a household as our own. By ordering 
the brougham at ten o’clock, I had been in hopes 
that the more charitable of our neighbors would im- 
agine that Our Widow and myself were going to some 
place of worship at a great distance, such as St. 
Paul’s; but that was a plan she would not hear of. 
‘TI go in a Hansom, my dear Gus, or I don’t go at 
all,” observed she, with decision. ‘‘'The idea of be- 
ing ‘stived up’ in a close carriage on such a lovely 
day as this!” In a Hansom, and through Richmond 
Park—” ‘ 
“ Julia!” interrupted I, in an agony, appealing to 
my wife, still martyred by her Tic, for rescue, “do 
speak to her instead of laughing in that foolish way, 


the question—” 


she has set her heart upon the Hansom, I know.” 





nothing so much as an exhibition of fireworks. My 
ideas were dreadfully upset by the whole transaction, 


but that which was uppermost was, that she had | ments of the inhabitants. 


called me Gus, and would probably do it again. Why, 





which is certain to make your head worse. Do tell. 
her how contrary to propriety it is—how quite out of 


Deserted by my natural protectress, there was 
nothing for it but to submit to the relentless widow; 
and five minutes afterwards, we were being whirled 
down Buckram Terrace in the wished-for vehicle, | 
yet not so rapidly as to escape the censorious com- | in my life. 
While Our Widow was putting on her cloak, I went 





_©UR UNION 


such a pace with that young woman, just when 
everybody else was going to church? 

*“T protest I have not felt so jolly,” exclaimed 
Clementina, with enthusiasm, “since poor dear 
Mulligar fell a victim to that dreadful climate.” 

It was not till we got to Hammersmith Bridge that 
I began to recover mysef, or was able to make any 
effort to be agreeable to my fair companion. “ Here,” 
said I, ‘is where the university bout-race took place 
last month.” 

‘What! and you never brought me to see it!” 
cried Our Widow, with mock indignation. ‘‘O, you 
wicked, wicked man!” and she tapped my arm with 
her parasol, in a manner that expressed she had for- 
given me nevertheless. 

“Sorry to interrupt,” exclaimed a dreadful voice, 
immediately over our heads, “‘ but which gate of the 
Park are you agoin’ in at?” 

I could not have replied, even if I had known what 
to say, which I did not. A half-formed resolution of 
throwing this eavesdropper into the river flashed 
across my brain, but I could decide upon nothing. I 
had only one determination, and that was of blood to 
the head. 

“The Robin ’Ood gate is as good as any,” continued 
the driver; ‘“‘only they don’t let ’Ansoms in at no 
gates; only private carridges.” 

“There,” cried I, ‘‘Clementina, you see what 
comes of taking this sort of vehicle. ’Pon my word, I 
think we had better go back again.” 

“Not a bit on it, sir; you need not disappoint the 
young lady,” resumed this wretch, confidentially. 
“ 7 can manage it, bless you, if you'll only leave it to 
me.” 

And with that, he shut down the trap, and I could 
hear him chuckling to himself outside, in a way 
which, to say the least of it, was anything but 
respectful. 

Clementina was in such convulsions of laughter 
that I could get her to listen to nothing serious, so 
we drove on in silence over Barnes Common, and by 
a number of respectable houses, the occupants of 
which, issuing forth to church in family procession, 
regarded us with a sort of malevolent pity. Presently 
the driver pulled up in front of a roadside inn—not 
an ivy-covered hostelry, such as we associate with 
early hours and pastoral habits, but a regular public 
house, such as might have come out into the country 
for the day from Whitechapel—and demanded a glass 
of beer and a hammer. 

“How dare you stop at this dreadful place?” cried 
I, dashing at the trap-door with my umbrella. But 
the ferule went into space, for the man had already 
descended, and thereby escaped impalement. Then 
there was a terrible knocking at the back of the cab, 
and presently a shout of triumph. 

“There, I’ve been and took the number off, and 
now we are a private vehicle,” explained the driver, 
coming round to the front and exhibiting the tin 
badge by way of trophy; “and if the old woman 
don’t let us through, why, then I’ll drive over her.” 


And we very nearly did drive over her. She made 
an ineffectual attempt to shut the gate in our faces, 
and although our Jehu shouted out, “It’s the gen- 
tleman’s own carridge; don’t you see it aint gota 
number on?” it is my belief she would have done it, 
but that he got our horse’s head in, and the wheels 
followed perforce. If the ranger ever gives pensions 
to those park-servants who almost perish in the per- 
formance of their duties, I am sure he owes one to 
that heroic female. I never felt so hot, or so alto- 
gether ashamed of myself, as during that frightful 
altercation, during which I remained quite passive; 
but a mile and a half of the fresh air of the forest re- 
vived me mightily, and when Clementina suggested a 
little walking, I assented with cheerfulness. We sent 
the Hansom on to the inn, with instructions to call 
for us after our early dinner; and having thus sev- 
ered our connection with that disreputable vehicle, I 
felt that I could almost enjoy myself. How exquisite 
was the woodland scene! how musical the songs of 
the birds, and how altogether enjoyable the leafy sol 
—no, not solitude! The idea of Richmond Park be- 
ing a pleasant lounge in that sort of weather had 
apparently struck other Londoners beside ourselves. 
I say Londoners, because Pall Mall was written very 
legibly upon most of them, and especially on a couple 
of old fogies sauntering up directly towards us, and 
poisoning the balmy air with the smoke of their 
cigars. The next instant, I would have taken my 
own risk in an earthquake, if it had only swallowed 
up for certain one of those two men. I shut my eyes 
so tight that I saw sparks, but not betore I had seen 
Tattel of the Megatherium, and felt sure that the 
recognition had been mutual. 

“Did you know that old gentleman?” asked 
Clementina, carelessly, when they had passed by. 

“Yes,” said I, with assumed calmness; ‘“‘but I 
don’t like him. I had no intention of speaking to 
him.” 

“He seemed rather to avoid us,” remarked she. 

“Yes,” returned I, “the dislike is mutual.” But 





“That’s a friend of my wife,” said I, carelessly— 
‘a charming person,” 

“She looks that,” observed the major, significantly. 
“Mrs. Starch Primmer is not with you, I presume.” 
“No,” said I, quietly. “The tact is, we have got 
separated from our party.” 

I am not sure that this observation—though I made 
it with the best intentions—was consonant with my 
general devotion to truth. But what was I to say to 
a man like Tattel, and at so short a notice? It would 
have taken an hour and a half to have satisfactorily 
explained Our Widow. 

« Ah, indeed, how unfortunate! But it often hap- 
pens in this crowded hotel.” 

It was early, and there was not a soul in that enor- 
mous coffee-room besides ourselves. 

Almost immediately after Clementina’s return, the 
waiter, who had had his orders, came to inform us 
that our carriage was at the door. As we left the 
room, I saw Tattel rush to a window which looked 
out into the road. I afterwards heard his voice re- 
marking above our heads, ‘So, you see, the whole 
party must have come in a Hansom.” 

Plunged in melancholy, I sat silent in that horrid 
vehicle. The unsuspecting Clementina, on the cou- 
trary, was in the highest spirits. 

“How dearest Mulligar, if that dreadful climate 
had but spared him, would have enjoyed a day like 
this! Now, be sure, Gus, we walk through Kew 
Gardens; Julia arranged the whole plan for me be- 
fore we started. The Hansom drops us at this end of 
them, and meets us afterwards at the grand entrance. 
How thirsty that sauce a /a Tartare has made me! 
I should so like an orange.” 

As we walked through those splendid grounds, 
thronged with ten thousand holiday-makers, she de- 
manded this vulgar fruit with such pertinacity, that I 
was tempted to break into the orangery, and pluck 
her one off the tree. At the Kew entrance, there 
were five hundred vehicles of all descriptions; but 
our peculiar Hansom—red with yellow wheels—was 
apparent at the first glance. 

“Home,” cried I, “home!” in a voice of pathetic 
earnestness. 

“But stop at the first place you come to where 
there are oranges,” added Clementina. 

Befure the yellow wheels had made half a dozen 
revolutions, they were arrested in front of the stall of 
an itinerant trader. Upon two planks over an emp- 
ty barrel, were displayed, in luscious profusion, gin- 
ger-beer, slices of cocoa-nut, penny whistles, toify, 
wovoden dolls, and ORANGES. The enormous carriage 
traffic had to be delayed in that crowded place, while 
I leaped down amid jeers, and seized upon half-a- 
dozen of the wished-fur delicacies. In my hurry and 
confusion, I forgot to pay for them, and was pursued 
by the proprietress of the establishment, with shock- 
ing outcries. In my alarm and shame, I threw her 
half a sovereign instead of sixpence, and then sank 
back in a sort of stupor. 

Before I recovered myself, Clementina had got 
through all the oranges, and pronounced herself 
refreshed. 

We were already in the neighborhood of Belgravia, 
and it was some comfort to think that nobody we 
now met need have a suspicion that we had come 
from such a place as Kew Gardens; and yet such is 
the power of conscieuce—in the virtuous—that I fan- 
cied the better class of passengers seemed to turn 
round and regard us with reproving looks. In Buck- 
ram Terrace, this was even more the case than else- 
where, and when the butler opened the door to us, I 
distinctly heard him murmur, ‘“ Gracious Evans!” 
As I rose to leave the hated vehicle, these circum- 
stances were fully explained. Clementina had quietly 
dropped her orange peel over tie little door, and upon 
the gangway of the Hansom there lay what looked 
like the debris of sixty oranges instead of six. 

Words are wanting to describe the nature of my 
reflections—and of those of other people—upon the 
events of that day with Our Widow ; but I may observe 
that next morning there was a visible increase in the 
number of gray hairs in my whiskers; another such 
experience would make me an old man. a 

Since the above catastrophe, I have been placed in 
several false positions with respect to Mrs. Mulligar 
Tawney, nor do 1 know how to estimate the loss that 
my character, through her exceeding naturalness, 
has sustained. Dearest Julia protests that her sim- 
plicity is charming, but for my part, I should prefer 
her artificial. Compelled to take her out in the inev- 
itable Hansom, to see the illuminations upon the 
‘| night of the queen’s birthday, we got “blocked” in 
Saville Row, opposite Poole’s crystal pillars. ‘ Sep- 
arated from their party again, by Jove, Tattel,” 
observed a voice I knew. 

“And fortunately with the same fair companion,” 
returned the military cynic. 

“Well, it’s a comfort to think it’s the same,” re- 
joined the first voice. And then there was a malicious 
titter. 

‘Drive on!” cried I, in terrible tones, throngh the 


“My dear Augustus,” responded Julia, with ail | well I knew that though the major was too discreet trap-door; ‘I will pay for all you may run over.” 
the gravity she could muster, but not without a ma- | to speak to me just then, I should hear enough of that 
licious twinkle in her eyes, “I think it will do you | meeting of ours when I next went to the club. 
both all the good in the world. After being moped 
so long in a sick house, a little expedition of pleasure 
is just what you want; and as for dear Clementina, 


I had somehow not thought it worth while to go 
down to the club since that day at Richmond; and I 


The wretch kept dogging us for two hours, and en- | have now sent in my resignation as a member of the 
gaged a table in our vicinity in the saloon at the Star | Megatherium. To get rid of Our Widow, thus en- 
and Garter, for it may easily be imagined that I was | couraged by dearest Julia, is out of the question. I 
not going, under the circumstances, to take a private | have therefore made up my mind to enter parlia- 
sitting-room. I could hear him laughing in his hor- | ment, for the purpose of introducing into this country 
rid cynical manner, and repeating to his friend my | the system of Suttee (opposed by Clementina for such 
phrase about “ preferring to be on Virtue’s side, and | obvious reasons), with a particular proviso that the 
alone;” and I never enjoyed a good dinner so little | act shall be retrospective. 





The most common disguise of envy is in the praise 








Where could Mr. Starch Primmer be going to at | up and shook hands with him. 


of what is subordinate. 
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Che World in Miniature, 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
When ice begins to glass the road-side ruts, 
And fur the thorn twigs, at December's close, 
Then, smiling at the winter's pining gricf, 
Blossoms the Christmas rose. 


With childlike innocence, above the snow, 
It comes, the herald ofa distant spring— 

The harbinger of primroses and songs 
Shaken from many a wing. 


It is a type of patience—Christian love 

Braving misfortune, though the night-clouds close. 
I see Hope's image blooming o'er a grave 

In every Christmas rose. 


Heedless of winter and its fettering frosts, 


A type of love and faithful hope—still on 
Blossom, thou Christmas rose ! 


C. L. Vallandigham visited Eaton, Ohio, one night 
recently, to transact some business, It was reported 
in the town that he proposed to make a speech, 
whereupon a mob of young men gathered to prevent 
him. They chased Mr. Vallandigham over fields and 
fences, and succeeded m knocking him down, just as 
he reached the railroad train, but he finally got away 
without serious injuries. It would appear that Mr. 
Vallandigham is not very popular in Eaton. 


A London reporter says that the Thames police 
have remarked, as a-characteristic circumstance, 
that nearly every female who throws herself into the 
water is careful to divest herself of her bonnet and 
shawl, which are placed on the ground in such a 
manner as not to be in the least damaged. 

Lord Palmerston has been well called the War- 
wick of English Episcopacy. The two highest eccle- 
siastical dignitaries in the land, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, owe their positions to him. 
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and is again in the bosom of her family in the briet 
period of two months. Rather a rapid experience, 
even for this fast age, for a young miss in her “teens.” 


The fall sale of school lands in Minnesota has 


acres were sold for $141,000. It is estimated that 
the money received from the school lands will ulti- 
mately reach $12,000,000, It is already near $1,000,000, 
and land has been offered in but twenty-two coun- 
ties in the State, and less than half that has been 
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“That’s a friend of my wife,” said I, carelessly— 

‘*a charming person.” 

“She looks that,” observed the major, significantly. 

“Mrs. Starch Primmer is not with you, I presume.” 

“No,” said I, quietly. “The tact is, we have got 

separated from our party.” 

T am not sure that this observation—though I made 

it with the best intentions—was consonant with my 

general devotion to truth. But what was I to say to 

a man like Tattel, and at so short a notice? It would 

have taken an hour and a half to have satisfactorily 

explained Our Widow. 

« Ah, indeed, how unfortunate! But it often hap- 

pens in this crowded hotel.” 

It was early, and there was not a soul in that enor- 

mous coffee-room besides ourselves. 

Almost immediately after Clementina’s return, the 

waiter, who had had his orders, came to inform us 

that our carriage was at the door. As we left the 

room, I saw Tattel rush to a window which looked 
out into the road. I afterwards heard his voice re- 

marking above our heads, “So, you see, the whole 
party must have come in a Hansom.” 

Plunged in melancholy, I sat silent in that horrid 
vehicle. The unsuspecting Clementina, on the con- 
trary, was in the highest spirits. 

“How dearest Mulligar, if that dreadful climate 
had but spared him, would have enjoyed a day like 
this! Now, be sure, Gus, we walk through Kew 
Gardens; Julia arranged the whole plan for me be- 
fore we started. The Hansom drops us at this end of 
them, and meets us afterwards at the grand entrance. 
How thirsty that sauce a /a Tartare has made me! 
I should so like an orange.” 

As we walked through those splendid grounds, 
thronged with ten thousand holiday-makers, she de- 
manded this vulgar fruit with such pertinacity, that I 
was tempted to break into the orangery, and pluck 
her one off the tree. At the Kew entrance, there 
were five hundred vehicles of all descriptions; but 
our peculiar Hansom—red with yellow wheels—was 
apparent at the first glance. 

“ Home,” cried I, “home!” in a voice of pathetic 
earnestness. 

“But stop at the first place you come to where 
there are oranges,” added Clementina. 

Before the yellow wheels had made half a dozen 
revolutions, they were arrested in front of the stall of 
an itinerant trader. Upon two planks over an emp- 
ty barrel, were displayed, in luscious protusion, gin- 
ger-beer, slices of cocoa-nut, penny whistles, totty, 


t | wooden dolis,and ORANGES. The enormous carriage 


traffic had to be delayed in that crowded place, while 
I leaped down amid jeers, and seized upon half-a- 
dozen of the wished-for delicacies. In my hurry and 
confusion, I forgot to pay for them, and was pursued 


1d | by the proprietress of the establishment, with shock- 


» | ing outcries. In my alarm and shame, I threw her 


in | half’ a sovereign instead of sixpence, and then sank 
1 | back in a sort of stupor. 


Before I recovered myself, Clementina had got 


ie | through all the oranges, and pronounced herself 
3, | refreshed. 

1-| We were already in the neighborhood of Belgravia, 
a | and it was some comfort to think that nobody we 
t,| mow met need have a suspicion that we had come 


from such a place as Kew Gardens; and yet such is 
the power of conscience—in the virtuous—that I fan- 
cied the better class of passengers seemed to turn 
round and regard us with reproving looks. In Buck- 


where, and when the butler opened the door to us, I 
distinctly heard him murmur, ‘Gracious Evans!” 
As I rose to leave the hated vehicle, these circum- 


ls 
1s 
r- 
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o- | ram Terrace, this was even more the case than else- 
ul 
e; 
e- 


1 a | stances were fully explained. Clementina had quietly 
nt | dropped her orange peel over the little door, and upon 


1 | the gangway of the Hansom there lay what looked 


vy- | like the debris of sixty oranges instead of six. 


I Words are wanting to describe the nature of my 


site | reflections—and of those of other people—upon the 
. of | events of that day with Our Widow; but I may observe 
sol | that next morning there was a visible increase in the 


1a 


_ | number of gray hairs in my whiskers; another such 
experience would make me an old man. ™ 
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ves. Since the above catastrophe, I have been placed in 
ery several false positions with respect to Mrs. Mulligar 
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e | Tawney, nor do 1 know how to estimate the loss that 


and | my character, through her exceeding naturalness, 
ieir | has sustained. Dearest Julia protests that her sim- 
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plicity is charming, but for my part, I should prefer 
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ved | her artificial. Compelled to take her out in the inev- 
yes | itable Hansom, to see the illuminations upon the 
egen'| night of the queen’s birthday, we got “ blocked ” in 


‘ t the | Saville Row, opposite Poole’s crystal pillars. ‘‘Sep- 
arated from their party again, by Jove, Tattel,” 
sked | observed a voice I knew. 


it 


“And fortunately with the same fair companion,” 
1 | returned the military cynic. 


zs to ‘Well, it’s a comfort to think it’s the same,” re- 


joined the first voice. And then there was a malicious 


she. | titter. 
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“Drive on!” cried I, in terrible tones, through the 
trap-door; “I will pay for all you may run over.” 


that | I had somehow not thought it worth while to go 


down to the club since that day at Richmond; and I 


en- | have now sent in my resignation as a member of the 
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Megatherium. To get rid of Our Widow, thus en- 
couraged by dearest Julia, is out of the question. I 
have therefore made up my mind to enter parlia- 
r- | ment, for the purpose of introducing into this country 


i my | the system of Suttee (opposed by Clementina for such 
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id | obvious reasons), with a particular proviso that the ; 


le | act shall be retrospective. 
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The most common disguise of envy is In the praise 
of what is subordinate. 
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Che World i im Bliniature, 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
When ice begins to glass the road-side ruts, 
And fur the thorn twigs, at December's close, 
Then, smiling at the winter's pining grief, 
slossoms the Christmas rose. 


With childlike innocence, above the snow, 
It comes, the herald of a distant spring— 

The harbinger of primroses and songs 
Shaken from many a wing. 


It is a type of patience—Christian love 

Braving misfortune, though the night-clouds close. 
I see Hope's image blooming o’er a grave 

In every Christmas rose. 


Heedless of winter and its fettering frosts, 
The lashing rains, and the rough storm-wind's blows; 

A type of love and faithful hope—still on 
Blossom, thou Christmas rose! 


C. L. Vallandigham visited Eaton, Ohio, one night 
recently, to transact some business, It was reported 
in the town that he proposed to make a speech, 
whereupon a mob of young men gathered to prevent 
him. They chased Mr. Vallandigham over fields and 
fences, and succeeded im knocking him down, just as 
he reached the railroad train, but he finally got away 
without serious injuries. It would appear that Mr. 
Vallandigham is not very popular in Eaton. 

A London reporter says that the Thames police 
have remarked, as a-characteristic circumstance, 
that nearly every female who throws herself into the 
water is careful to divest herself of her bonnet and 
shawl, which are placed on the ground in such a 
manner as not to be in the least damaged. 

Lord Palmerston has been well called the War- 
wick of English Episcopacy. The two highest eccle- 
siastical dignitaries in the land, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, owe their positions to him. 
Eleven of the twenty-eight sees are occupied by bish- 
ops nominated by him. Sixor seven of the twenty- 
five deaneries in the gift of the crown were filled by 
him. : 

The new bridge about to be suspended over the 
Ohio river at Cincinnati will be the longest struc- 
ture of the kind in the world, being more than two 
thousand feet longer than that over the Niagara 
river, and five hundred and forty feet longer than 
the Menai Bridge, England. Its total span will be 
one thousand and fitty-seven feet. 

A Welsh paper says that a fight recently took place 
near Llanidloss between James Jones, aged seventy- 
tive, and Tom the Turner, aged sixty, for ten shillings 
and the championship of Mid Wales for ancient boys. 
After seventeen rounds, the elder of these bad old 
boys won, 


The nuptials of Princess Anna Murat with Duc de 
Monche came off on the 10th inst. The bridegroom 
belongs to the tamily of Noaille, of which Mouche is 
one of the three ducal titles. He is a grandee of 
Spain by inheritance, and will be considered in Fau- 
bourg St. Germain to have made a mesalliance. 


A New York merchant sent a telegraphic despatch 


toa town in this State, ordering a certain tirm to |- 


stop manufacturing a certain article until further 
orders. The despatch, when it came to hand, read 
that they must seep manufacturing it. The conse- 
quence was that the irate merchant presently brought 
a suit against the telegraph company, and recovered 
over a thousaud dollars in damages. 

The carcass of a whale was washed ashore at 
Plymouth the other day, on the land of Mr. Caleb 
Holmes. The finder claimed him, and so did Mr. 
Holmes. The guestion was left out to Hon. Jacob 
H. Loud, who decided in favor of the owner of the 
land. The fish will yield forty barrels of oil. 

Goods to the value of from five to ten thousand 
dollars are smuggled across the border at Detroit 
from Canada. The Detroit merchants tind that this 
affects their business very seriously, and have organ- 
ized to take measures to prevent these wholesale 
frauds on the revenue. 

It is proposed to honor General Howard by endow- 
ing and naming after him a professorship of theology 
in the Theological Seminary of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church at Gettysburg, Pa., and on the 
Strength of this, the aforesaid institution is seeking 
for contributions. 

A man in Norwich was attacked by a garroter, and 
after a tussle got the garroter down, and jumped on 
him till he became insensible. He then concluded 
that he had killed him, and becoming frightened, ran 
for assistance. Returning to the spot it was found 
that the supposed dead man had decamped, and his 
watch lay upon the ground, where he had dropped 
it in the melee. 

Two months ago a young and headstrong girl in 
Indianapolis, daughter of one of the “ first families,” 
persisted, despite the protests and entreaties of the 
parents, in marrying a handsome but rather wild 
blade. She eloped, married, returned, was reconciled, 
discovered an incompatibility of temper, was divorced, 
and is again in the bosom of her family in the brief 
period of two months. Rather a rapid experience, 
even for this fast age, for a young miss in her “ teens.” 

The fall sale of school lands in Minnescta has 
been completed; two hundred and fifty thousand 
acres were sold for $141,000. It is estimated that 
the money received from the school lands will ulti- 
mately reach $12,000,000. It is already near $1,000,000, 
and land has been offered in but twenty-two coun- 


ties in the State, and less than half that has been 
sold. 


Much mM Little. 


A woman in England, dur dumb for sixty years, has 
suddenly recovered her speech. 
Petroleum wells have been discovered at Cleveland 
Hills, England. 
A man was fined five shillings for ringing the late 
Lord Palmerston’s door bell in London. 
The grand opera house in Paris is described as 
rapidly rising. 
The Portland milkmen have concluded to accept 
eight cents per quart. 
An artesian well in Chicago has been sunk to the 
depth of six hundred and ninety-five feet. 
Chicago has erected a woolen mill—capital, a 
million. 
No snow falls lighter than the snow of age; none 
heavier, for it never melts. 
Alexander H. Stephens don’t want his name used 
for governor of Georgia. 
Our municipal election promises to be an exciting 
one. 
John Mitchell has gone to Paris as a newspaper 
correspondent. 
Mr. Dickens, a son of the novelist, has been called 
to the bench, in England. 
Nearly $100,000 has been subscribed in London for 
a monument to Cardinal Wiseman. 
General Grant says he expects to see the Pacific 
Railroad completed in five years. 
One of the young lady Rothschildren died recently 
in Baden. 
Lord Palmerston’s death was the result of driving 
out without his great coat—so say his physicians. 
A returned soldier had his head cut off by a rail- 
road train in Pennsylvania. 
A new hotel is being erected on Tremont street, 
near Dover street. 
General Joe E. Johnston, Sherman’s antagonist, is 
in New York, hale and hearty. 
Several naval prizes have been settled, and the 
money is ready for the jolly tars. 
The Tunisian embassy have visited Boston, and 
had a reception. 
Within three weeks eighteen thousand barrels of 
apples were received in Boston from the West. 
Punch says the present “diet” of the small Ger- 
man powers is humble pie. 
The uniform charge throughout Belgium for a tele- 
gram of twenty words is only one franc. 
A gasometer blew up in London, and killed nine 
persons. 
The great United States oil well has stopped flow- 
ing. It was a 480 barrel-er. 
They bury cream in a bag in the ground, and take 
it up butter, in Prussia. 
The Madrid thieves stole the bed clothes from the 
cholera patients. 
Fifty-five abandoned women were arrested in New 
York in one night. 
Murder and garroting are quite common in Boston 
at the present time. 
The Fenian rulers are fighting men. 
them, and pistols are called for. 
Ladies with fashionable hair may be glad to know 
that Kuzzlebush is the Turkish for red head. 
People who don’t pay any bills are exempt from 
the expense of the stamp tax on their receipts. 
Laudanum drinking is said to be very extensively 
practised in Philadelphia. 
The Charleston papers call for the erection of a 
paper mill. 
A monument to Mrs. Sigourney is to be erected at 
Hartford. 
Large amounts of greenbacks continue to go South, 
for the purchase of cotton. 
The trade is very lively now between New York 
and New Orleans. The business is immense. 
They are building cars in New York for a street 
railway in Calcutta. 
Inquiries are instituting for that New York sub- 
scription list to pay off the national debt. 
A new duke has been added to the French nobility 
—the Duke of Feltre, the son of General Guyon. 
The Chicago newsboys are licensed and badged. 
Here they are unlicensed and badgered. 
The Richmond Times says the suffering at the 
South is greater than at any time during the war. 
General Schofield is going to Europe on a year’s 
leave of absence. 
A London paper announces that General Tom 
Thumb has left off smoking. 


Criticise 











* 

Marriages. 
In this city, by Rev. Mr. Mownlag, Dr. Edmund T, Esst- 
man and Miss Clara A. Eastman 
By Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Parker W. Carson and Miss 
Mary E. Dow 
By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. George H. Brown and Miss 
Sarah A. Pyn 
By Father Williams, Mr. Thomas McGrath, of Somer- 
ville, and Mrs. Ellen Ferguson. 
At North Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Stone, Mr. Herbert 
S Merrill and Miss Emily A. Forster. 
t Scituate, by Rev. Mr. Sessions, Mr. Edwin F. Osborn 
and Miss Nancy W. Damon. 


Deaths. 
In this city, Mr. John Dodd, 85; Mrs. Martha A. Dur- 
ee, 40; Mrs. Margaret B. Seaverns: Miss Anne Bacon. 
AtC harlestown. Mr. Leonard B. Bigelow, 56. 

At Dorchester, Miss Elizabeth Z. onan, 25. 

At Brookline, Mr. James Lodge, 

At Lexington, Captain Isaac tiamaster, 73. 

At Melrose, Miss Harriet J. Lyn 

At West Newton, Mrs. Elizabeth ie ‘whitney, 60. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Robert D. Bruce, 27. 

At Scituate, Mr. Thomas Pratt, 92. 

At Duxbury, Mr. Joseph F. W adsworth. 73. 




















Che Housekeeper, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Curry Chicken. 

Cut the chicken into good-shaped pieces; put them 
into a saucepan with a few little pieces of salt pork, 
an onion, and a little salt. Put in cold water enough 
to cover it; let it simmer over the fire until the 
chicken is very tender, and the water has simmered 
almost away; then mix a tablespoonful of curry ina 
little water; stir this with the gravy, and let it stew 
with the chicken ten minutes. Have ready some 
rice boiled, and formed in cups. Dish the chicken; 
take out the onion; turn the gravy over the chicken, 
and lay the rice around the dish. 





Fricassee Chicken. 

Cut a chicken in about eight pieces; put them into 
@ saucepan with a pint of water, one onion cut small, 
a little mace, pepper and salt; let it boil twenty min- 
utes; take out the chicken; strain the gravy intoa 
bowl; put into the saucepan about two ounces of but- 
ter; mix into it a large spoonful of flour; putin the 
pieces of chicken; stir it until hot; then add the 
gravy, a gill of cream, two eggs well beaten, and a 
little chopped parsley; stir until it almost boils. 
Served hot. 


White Fricassee. 

Boil a chicken; joint it, and lay it into a saucepan, 
with a piece of butter the size of an egg, a large 
spoonful of flour, a little mace and nutmeg, white 
pepper and salt; add a pint of cream; give it one boil. 





Broiled Chickens. 

Chickens to broil should be very young and small. 
Split them through the back, and skewer the legs 
and wings down firmly. Broil them twenty minutes 
slowly, and season them with salt and pepper, and 
plenty of butter. Send them to the table very hot. 





Pilaff (a famous Turkish Dish), 

Take five cupfuls of good beef stock; season it very 
well with pepper, salt, and a plenty of tomatoes; add 
to it three cups of rice; set it on a moderate fire, and 
simmer it until the rice has absorbed the soup. Cut 
up a chicken; season it with pepper and salt, and fry 
it nicely in butter. Make a hole in the rice; put in 
the chicken, and cover it up in the rice. Melt half a 
pound of butter—do not let it oil—and turn it over 
the rice. Let it stand where it will keep hot about 
fifteen minutes, until the rice absorbs the butter; 
then turn it on the dish, but do not stir it up. Serve 
it very hot. 





Hash Turkey or Chickens. 

Cut the meat from the bone; take off the skin; cut 
the meat into small pieces; put them into a sauce- 
pan with a little pepper, salt, and, if you have it,a 
little cold gravy; if not, put in a little butter anda 
cup of hot water. Dredge in a little flour; cover it 
very tight, and simmer it ten or fifteen minutes. Stir 
it frequently, to prevent from frying. 
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Poet! esteem thy noble part, 
Still listen, still record, 
Sacred historian of the heart, 
And moral nature's lord. 
Richard M. Milnes. 
O brave poets, keep back nothing; 
Nor mix falschood with the whole! 
Look up Godward! speak the truth in 
Worthy song from earnest soul! 
Hold in high poetic duty, 
Truest truth the fairest beauty.—Miss Barrett. 


Love well 
The poet who may sow your grave with flowers, 
The traveller to the far land of the past.— Willis. 


O, many a sad and weary heart 
That treads a noiseless way apart, 
Has blessed the humble poet's name, 
For fellowship refined and free, 
In meek wild-flowers of poesy, 
That asked no higher fame! 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Kinney. 
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Our Young Folks’ Club. 


THIRTY-FIRST MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 
MRS. JOHNSON’'S STORY. 

AT the next meeting of the Club, every member 
was present, and Mrs. Johnson’s name was drawn. 

‘Now, mother, we shall have to hear an account 
of your vacation,” said William. 

“As my name is drawn, I will try and fulfil my 
part in amusing you, but perhaps I shall have to tell 
you, first, that mothers seldom have vacations; 
their cares and duties require constant attention; 
and I think you would all see quite a difference if 
your mothers should take two or three weeks’ vaca- 
tion and leave you to look out fur yourselves,” said 
Mrs. Johnson. 

“O dear! that would be horrid, to have mother go 
away and leave us all todo everything!” exclaimed 
Carrie Blanchard. 

“T should not know what to do,” said Alice Trull. 

“ There are very few children who know how much 
they owe their mothers,” said Mrs. Johnson; “ but 
when they have grown up and can look back upon 
the bright scenes of their childhood, and see how 
much they are indebted to mother for the happiness 
they then enjoyed, then they can appreciate a moth- 
er’s worth, and, if not too late, begin to repay them 
for their kindness and devoted care. 

“During the recent vacation, however, I enjoyed 
myself a great deal in seeing how thoroughly my 
boys and girls enjoyed it. I became acquainted with 
some facts, that will interest you very much, I think, 
and I will relate them to you. They comprise a part 
of the history of a little girl who was obliged at a 
very early age to take care of herself and meet un- 
aided the storms and temptations of a wicked world.” 

“0, we shall be very glad to hear about it,” said 
Lizzie Hathaway. 

“Very well, then you shall hear about it,” replied 
Mrs. Johnson. ‘In a neighboring town there lived, 
a few years ago, a tamily named Rogers; the father 
was a hard-working man, a shoemaker by trade, and 
all day long he could be found in the little shop, 
which he had built by the side of his house, ham- 
mering away at the shoes which the villagers had 
ordered either to be made or mended. The school- 
boys allliked Mr. Rogers, for he always gave them bits 
of leather to make slings of, or long waxed ends, or 
bits of shoemaker’s wax, although if he had known 

that they got the wax to put on the schoolmasters, 
chair so that his trowsers would stick fast, he would 
probably have denied them that gift. Mrs. Rogers 
worked hard, too, for besides taking care of the house, 
she made all her own clothes and her little daughter 
Rachel’s, and then earned considerable money by 
binding shoes, a bundle of which she received every 
few days from the city. Rachel was about twelve 
years of age, and attended the district school, where 
she learned to read, write and cypher, but she could 
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Mr. Rogers at the time of his death owed Mr. Apple- 
ton, the man who kept a corner grocery, a sum of 
money, and it occurred to Mrs. Appleton (who prided 
herself on her reputation for shrewdness), that Rachel 
might gradually work out this debt by slaving her- 
self at housework in her family. She could tend the 
baby, sweep, scrub, and do many other useful things 
about the house. So this woman said, in order to 
have credit for being a very generous and humane 
person. 

“¢Itisa pity that this poor child should be left 
alone. I will take her to my house, and give hera 
home. Come here, Rachel, do not cry, my child, you 
shall live with me. I will feed and dress you.’ 


“ Rachel looked into Mrs. Appleton’s face. There 
was nothing in it to attract her; the eyes were dull 
and cold, and the little girl rather shrank away from 
her pretended benefactor. 

“* How generous Mrs. Appleton is; with her large 
family, to take another mouth to feed,’ remarked 
Mrs. Bodfish, who always believed everything any- 
body said. 

“There was no one to object to this arrangement 
but Rachel, and she knew very well that it would be 
useless to oppose Mrs. Appleton; so she prepared to 
accompany her to the house. 

“ Mr.:Rogers’s house and shop were sold at auction. 
Mr. Applet ged to get appointed adminis- 
trator, and as no one felt much interest in the small 
estate, he rendered no account of the proceeds. 
Some of the furniture which happened to please the 
grocer he also took possession of, and among it was 
the quaint old secretary. Rachel was glad to have 
some of the old familiar objects with her in her new 
home, for every one of them was endeared to her by 
some association. 

“Rachel soon found that her position at the Ap- 
pletons was not very pleasant. She saw that she was 
to act as a servant, and do all the drudgery which a 
hard-hearted woman could put upon her. When 
night came, Rachel hoped to tind rest in her room; 
but what was her astonishment and grief to find 
that she must sleep in one corner of a great garret, 
which comprised all the upper portion of the house, 
and was full of gloomy corners, dark shadows, and 
various old bits of trumpery which had been put up 
there to get out of the way. To one as timid as Rachel 
this was a great hardship, and she ventured to ask 
her mistress for a different room. Mrs. Appleton 
indignantly told her to go to bed and find no fault, 
or she would put her in the barn to sleep. Poor 
Rachel went to the dark garret, for no candle was 
allowed her, and scrambling into bed half-dressed, 
she buried her face in the clothes and sobbed herself 
to sleep. 

“In the meantime the grocer’s wife was telling her 
husband how much_work she had got out of the poor 
little girl, and boasted of it as if it was worthy of 
praise. Artemas Appleton was a niggardly man, and 
he chuckled to think how smart he was to get his 
housework done for nothing, while other people had 
to pay a dollar and a half or two dollars per week 
for a servant. The Appletons had two children, one 
a boy of nine years and the other only nineteen 
months old. All day long Rachel had these children 
to see to, and if either of them got dirty or into mis- 
chief, she was sure to get a box on theear or a hard 
slap on the cheek from the irate mother. 

‘Rachel regretted more than anything having to 
give up going to school; she had become interested 
in her books and longed to learn more from them; 
but now she seldom saw a book, and when she 
looked into one once which lay upon the parlor 
centre-table, she was made to go without her din- 
der for a punishment. 

“ The fact was, Rachel was a slave, as much so as 
any African in a Southern State. She had no free- 
dom at all, not even in the house, and as for going 
out of doors that was unheard-of except to run to the 
grocery near by for some necessary article. It seemed 





where stood the tin wagon with its load of shining 
tins, and the tall brooms and brushes sticking up all 
around the top, and the great bags dangling behind 
to hold the rags, but nothing could be seen of Rachel. 
The road was straight fora long distance, and she 
was not visible anywhere upon it. Mrs. Appleton 
began to be frightened; she ran to the well and look- 
ed into that; then to the barn; then back to the 
house, but no signs of Rachel in either of them. The 
pedler had adjusted his disarranged wares and was 
driving lazily down the road. The grocer’s wife was 
puzzled indeed. Whatcould it mean? Rachel sure- 
ly would not dare to hide away for fun. A thorough 
search of the house was then made, and the missing 
child’s name called again and again. Thoroughly 
alarmed, Mrs. Appleton hastily threw a shawl over 
her head and shoulders, locked the two children in a 
room by themselves and then ran to her husband’s 
shop, where, nearly breathless, she told him of Rach- 
el’s disappearance. He was as much astonished as 
his wife, and promised to hunt her up if she was not 
found that day. 

“In the meantime, Enoch Newmarch the pedler, 
after a smart drive of two hours, drove into the stable 
yard of the Franklin House in a pleasant town, and 
ordered a dinner for his horse and himself. As he 
passed the rear of his wagon he noticed what a 
quantity of rags he had collected that day, and wish- 
ing to estimate the weight, he took hold of one bag to 
lift it. His amazement was great when he fuund 
that it contained not rags alone but a little pale- 
faced girl, with a ragged gown on, no hat, and shoes 
that had, as the saying is, ‘ burst out a laughing.’ 
The good-natured Enoch burst out a laughing, too. 


‘*¢ Hallo! where did you come from? I hope I 
did not pay ten cents a pound fur you, did I? I have 
had old women try to smuggle a brick in among the 
rags, but I never knew before of putting in a little 
girl. Who are you, and where do you belong?’ 

“<¢Osir, donot take me back again! My name is 
Rachel Rogers, and I have been living with Mrs. 
Appleton, but I cannot stay there any longer, they 
treat me too bailly,’ said Rachel. 

“Enoch Newmarch lifted the girl out of the great 
sack into which she had crept, and placed her on 
the ground. She could hardly stand upright so 
cramped were her feet and legs. 

“Why, youare quite a pretty little girl!’ ex- 
claimed the pedler. ‘ But what do you intend todo? 
Where are you going?’ 

“*] must finda place somewhere to work. I can 
do housework and take care of children very well,’ 
replied the girl. 

** ¢Come in here, I know this landlord well; maybe 
he wants some one in the kitchen.’ 

“It so happened that Rachel was wanted in the 
kitchen to wash dishes and to wait on table, and so 
she went immediately to work, and after dinner when 
Enoch Newmarch was ready to drive on, he put his 
head into the kitchen where Rachel was scouring 
knives, and said: 

‘“«¢] suppose you don’t want to ride any further in 
my rag-bag to-day, Miss Rachel?’ 

‘Rachel laughed, andsaid she guessed she would 
stay at the tavern a little while; Enoch said ‘ good- 
by,’ and went away. 

“ Although there was a great deal to do at the 
Franklin House, yet Rachel found it much pleasanter 
than ber former home, fur the other servants were 
agreeable, and there was no continual scolding and 
fault-finding. At night shesleptin a neat and com- 
furtable attic-room with a girl named Ann Smart. 
She had a plenty to eat, and her wages were to be 
one dollar and fifty cents per week. The poor girl 
had not been so happy since she had lost her parents, 
as she was that first night in the tavern when her 
day’s work was over anid she went to her rest. She 
soon became an excellent waiter, and this was pleas- 
ant work to her, for everyday brought new people, 
and many of them pleased with her prompt atten- 
tion to their wants gave her presents of small sums of 





as if the Appletons were afraid that she would run 
away, or what was more likely they thought the 
neighbors would notice how poorly she was clothed 
and make remarks upon it. 


and pale, her buoyant spirits were checked, and her 








‘With such treatment as this Rachel grew thin 


money, so that in a little while she was able to throw 
| aside the faded rags with which the Appletons had 
clothed her, and buy herself some neat new clothes, 
The paleness of her cheeks disappeared, and « healthy 
color came to them instead. 


“The proprietor has just stepped out, sir.” 

“ Well, is this a retailing shop?” 

“ Yes sir, a wholesale and retail store.” 

“ Guess you understand your trade.” 

“O yes,” replied the clerk, wrapping up a bundle 
for his lady customer, ‘‘ what can I do for you?” 

“ Well, as the cold weather is coming on, I thought 
I mought as well come and give you a job.” 

“T don’t understand you, sir,” replie:l the clerk, 
who began to think that the fellow was in the wrong 
box. 

“*Zacly so; well, I’ll tell you.” 

“Explain what you mean, my friend,” said the 
clerk, as he saw him produce a bundle from under 
his coat. 

“ Well, as I said before, the cold weather’s coming 
on, I thought I might as well be fixin’ for it. Come 
mighty near freezin’ t’other winter, tell ye I did; 
but—” 

“TI hope you will tell what you want, so I may 
serve you.” 

“Certainly, squire, certainly; I always do business 
in a hurry; and just as quick as the old master will 
let you, I want you to retail these oll shirts. Let ’«m 
come down about the knees, kase I don’t wear 
drawers.” 

The effect may be imagined, but as novelists say, 
can’t be described. The loud burst of laughter which 
followed, served to convince the poor fellow he had 
committed himself, and his long legs were put in 
motion for the door. 


A TEACHER'S TROUBLES. 


There is living on Martha’s Vineyard an old man 
who har never been off the island, and the extent of 
his knowledge is bounded by the confines of his home. 
He has been told of a war between the North and 
South, but as he had never heard the din of battle 
nor seen any soldiers, he considered it a hoax. He is 
utterly unable to read, and is ignorant to the last 
degree. An excellent story is told of his first and 
only day at school. He was quite a lad when a lady 
came to the district where his father resided to teach 
school. He was sent, and as the teacher was classi- 
fying the school he was called up in turn and interro- 
gated as to his former studies. Of course he had to 
say that tic had never bee: to school and knew none 
of his letters. The schoolmistress gave him a seat 
on one side until she had finished the preliminary 
examination of the rest of the scholars. She then 
called him to her and drew on the blackboard the 
letter A, told him what it was and asked him to 
remember how it looked. He looked at it a moment, 
and then inquired (he statiered :) 

* H-h-how do yeu know it’s A?” 

The teacher replied that when she was a girl she 
had been to school to an old gentleman who told her 
80 





The boy eyed the A for a moment and then asked, 
“ H-h-how did he know?” 

This was almost a stunner, but the teacher sudden- 
ly recollected that he had told her that when a boy 
he had been to school to a lady who taught him that 
it was A. 

The boy eyed the letter a little longer, when he 
burst out with, “‘H-h-how did he know but she 
1-1-lied ?”” 

The teacher could not get over this obstacle, and 
the poor boy was sent home as incorrigible. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


Not long since, our friend Brown was on a visit to 
Lookout Mountain, Georgia, and was much struck 
with the fact that a fine jet of water was thrown up 
above the top of the eminence on which the hotel 
stands. Walking round the jet admiringly, he ac- 
costed a plain countryman with: 

“ My friend, is this water forced up by a ram?” 
meaning, of course, the hydraulic contrivance so 
named, 

“Aram?” exclaimed the countryman, 

“ Yes, a ram, | say.” 

“What on airth—no sir; it’s a darned big mule! 
and it’s tremendous hard work fur him. Come here, 
and I will show him to you.” 








| “One afternoon Rachel had been hunting in the 


Brown saw the mule, and left. 
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CHAPTER I. 


T would demand more time an 
thought from both of us, th: 

either owes to the other, and son 

answer is, No!” I said, with a tri/ 

of impatience beneath my col. 
ness, as I turned away from Be, 
Tower, who was standing grave). 
before me. 

It was too provoking! I h: 
liked Ben so much, better th: 
any one I knew; he had been ju 
like a brother to me, and I tru: 
ed him perfectly. I would ha: 
told him anything, or done an. 
thing for him. Indeed, I ha 
worked him a pair of slippers, a1 





was going on so pleasantly, when now, just because 
told him I was going away for all summer, to have 
“splendid time,” he grew very grave, took my ha) 
in his, and asked me to marry him. To marry hin 
Ben Tower! Why, he might have known bett: 
Had I not always told him my dreams about wh 
my lover some day should be. To be sure my drea: 
varied; at one time my ideal hero was like a knig! 
of olden time, brave, loyal, courteous, like Sir Lan 
lot, maybe. Another time I fancied he should be 
poet with glorious eyes, to come wooing me as Fer 
morz wooed Lalla Rookh; again, he was a statesma 
stern, diplomatic, swaying all men, yet subject hii 
self to little me; and once, when I had been readir 
“The Minister's Wooing,” it seemed almost as if 
should like some one like Aaron Burr, 80 fascinatin 
80 talented, and knowing so much about the gre 
world of which J knew nothing. That fancy on 
lasted a day, however, for 1 did not want my hea: 
broken. 

Now all these things Ben knew. I had told h 
just like a brother, winter evenings when we & 
reading in the library, and sunny April days, wh: 
we wandered through the orchard all white wi' 
apple-blossoms. Being at aunt’s house all the tin 
her husband’s nephew, it was very natural for us * 
be together. But now Ben had spoiled it all! Wh: 
he must see that he was not at all like my drear 
hero, not at all one I could love. And yet this mor: 
ing he tuld me very soberly that he had loved me f 
some time—I must have seen it, he said, and n 
that I was going away, he would like to have 1 
promise to be true to him. Could it be Ben who v 
talking! 

“Why, I never dreamed of such a thing, Ben!” ‘ 
exclaimed, in utter amaze. 

His face changed. 

“Why, Nellie, what else could you think, wher 
have stayed with you most of the time, evenings : 
ways, and walking and riding together days? A: 
last week, when I had the headache, and you bat} 
my,forehead, and sat by me singing sweet, low son 

I was sure then you must know, and care for 1 
Could I be thistaken, Nellie?” 

I was provoked in good earnest, then. I tried to 
extremely dignified, though I did not know how, v: 
well; having never been in society. 

“You could be, and were mistaken, sir! Why, B: 
you are just like a brother, and of course, I have 
ed you dearly. And when you were sick, I was v 
sorry, and wanted to help you. And I made you t' 
slippers becanse you were like my brother. But 
for anything else, why, Ben, you ought to kn 
better!” 

His eyes grew very sad, as they searched mine. 
“Is it so, little one?” he asked. “Can I love y 
80 much and you not care for me?” 
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